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Humble Esso Extra Gasoline was first in 
the field of post-war gasolines for post-war 
automobiles . . . is still the leader . . . with 
extra anti-knock performance, extra power, 
extra quick starting and pick-up ... plus a 
patented solvent oil to keep engines extra 
clean... Many automobile dealers recommend 
Esso Extra gasoline tc new car owners; drivers 
of any make and model will find Esso Extra’s 
extra performance something extra for their 
money. 


Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil is the best 
you can buy. That is a statement of fact based 
on road tests and laboratory 
analysis. It is the only motor oil 
that combines extra cleaning 
quality, extra wetting ability, | 
extra acid and sludge resistant 
characteristics with highest vis- 
cosity index. Users recommend 
Humble Esso Extra Motor Oil. 


Stop at any Humble sign 
for extra service .. . to 
fill up with Esso Extra 
gasoline . . . to change 
to Esso Extra Motor Oil. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


SOUTHWEST Review is published quarterly by UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist University. 
Subscription $2 a year. Two years, $3.50; three years, $5. Single copy, 50c. Entered as second-class matter 
October 10, 1924, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1950 by 
University Press in Dallas. All rights reserved. Printed in U.S.A. 


THE WISE OLD OWL SAYS: 


“The road ahead may seem long, but plan- 
ning the steps will smooth your path.” 


A Planned Program of Life Insurance is your 
blazed trail to future security. Such a program is possible for you, 
regordiess of age or income. Your friendly SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Representative is expertly trained to counsel you concerning all 
phases of insurance — Life, Accident, Health and Group. A call 
to him today may change your entire future. — 


SOUTHLAND LIFE’s constantly expanding 
scope of operations is caily allowing 
thouscnds upon thousands of men 
andwemen to plan for their 
goal through Personal Protection 
Insurance Plans. 
f f INSURANCE cOMPAN 


President Home Office, DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908" 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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2 thrilling stories of Southwest football 


DOAK WALKER 


by DOROTHY K. BRACKEN as told by DOAK WALKER 


Here is the story of Mr. Football himself—America’s own 
Doak Walker! Dorothy Kendall Bracken, the author of Rodeo, 
has captured the glamour, the excitement, and the humor of 
Walker's sensational career in her biography of the most highly 
publicized player in history. $2 


THE LOST ELEVEN by CURTIS BISHOP 


Here is a solid novel about college football in the Southwest by an 
author who has been a player, a coach, and a sports writer. In this, his 
eighth book, he tells the rousing story of the rise, fall, and rebuilding 
of a team destined for the top. $1.50 


...At All Bookstores 
THE STECK COMPANY ¢ PUBLISHERS ¢ AUSTIN 


Back in Print 


Guide to 
LIFE AND LITERATURE 
of the SOUTHWEST 


With a few observations 
By J. FRANK DOBIE 


ISTS more than 500 books under such title headings as “Fighting Texans,” 
“Cowboys and Range Life,” “Mining and Oil,” “Texas Rangers,”’ “Pony 
Express,’ “Women Pioneers,” “Backwoods Life and Humor,” “Stage Coaches, 
Freighting,”” etc. 
LLUSTRATED by Tom Lea, Peter Hurd, John W. Thomason, Jr., Harold 
Bugbee, Will James, Charles M. Russell, Herbert Dunton, and others. 
Paper-bound ..... $1.50 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS: Showmanship for Self-Confident Texans 
John Rosenfield 
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Botanically Speaking poem Charlie Masters 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


CO-OPERATION or the lack of it has been the 
fundamental issue of international life in the 
post-World War II world. As persistent fric- 
tion heats up what used to be the “cold” war, 
it becomes more important than ever to ex- 
amine the root-facts of our relations with the 
rest of the world to see if any slim chance yet 
remains for peace in our or anybody's time. 
From every logical and sane viewpoint some 
sort of workable and sturdy federation among 
nations would seem to be the last and best 
hope. In recent issues SWR has explored sev- 
eral possibilities in this direction: Albert 
Guérard (Autumn 1948) stressed the imme- 
diate need for union of the western European 
democracies, Rushton Coulborn (same issue) 
found precedents in history and prehistory for 
“raising the liberal idea from the level of the 
national state to that of an ecumenical empire,” 
Clyde Eagleton (Winter 1949) discussed the 
structure and operations of the United Nations 
in relationship to the foreign policies and ac- 


tions of both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


Editor Allen Maxwell 
Assistant Editor 


Business Manager 


The Editor’s Notebook 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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“Furiously writing away in the chaotic quiet 
of his study in Washington,” in the words of 
Time’s cover-featured profile (March 27, 
1950), CLARENCE K. STREIT has now set down 
for SWR an evaluation of another step to- 
ward world government: the Atlantic Union 
movement, which he views in its relation to 
the most recent world developments. Mr. 
Streit’s latest work, published in July, is The 
New Federalist. President of the Federal Union, 
Inc., Mr. Streit is also author of Union Nou 
and editor of the monthly journal Freedom & 
Union. His endeavors in behalf of the idea of 
a world republic date back to the early 1930's. 
The “action committee” which is working 
toward adoption of Mr. Streit’s proposal for 
a united government of the seven original At- 
lantic Pact countries is headed by former Su- 
preme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts. 


IN THE SPRING of 1946 SWR subscribers were 


reading Fred D. Gealy’s astute comments on 
“Korea—Between Two Worlds”: 
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NAVAHO RELIGION A Study of Symbolism 
By Gladys A. Reichard 2 Vols. illustrated $7.50 


| CHING—BOOK OF CHANGES Richard Wilhelm-Cary 
: Baynes Translation. Introduction by C. G. Jung. 2 Vols. $7.50 


RELIGION AND THE CURE OF SOULS IN JUNG’S 
PSYCHOLOGY By Hans Schoer. Trans. by R. F. C. Hull $3.50 


ESSAYS ON A SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY By C. G. Jung 
and C. Kerenyi. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Illustrated $4.00 


THE HIEROGLYPHICS OF HORAPOLLO 
Translated by George Boos Ilustrated $3.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART By André Molraux 

Translated by Stuart Gilbert Vol. |, Museum Without Walls 
Vol. il, The Creative Act 2 Vols. boxed. Illustrated $25.00 
Vol. Ill In preparation Illustrated $12.50 


. THE DREAM OF POLIPHILO By Linda Fierz-David 
Translated by Mary Hottinger Ilustrated $3.50 


PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA By Heinrich Zimmer 
Edited by Joseph Campbell Illustrated $4.50 


XXVIl_ THE TWO CROSSES OF TODOS SANTOS 
By Maud Ookes Illustrated $5.00 


XXVII| PARACELSUS—SELECTED WRITINGS Edited by Jolan Jacobi 
Translated by Norbert Guterman. Foreword by C. G. Jung 
Illustrated $4.50 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE. N.Y. 14 
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Ideally, the Korean problem should be lifted 
above the level of power politics by the estab- 
lishment of an international structure in 
which no nation would seek dominant power 
or extension of its influence or territory at the 
expense of another, and in which small na- 
tions might devote themselves to the arts of 
peace with security. It is only in a genuinely 
new order that the problem of Korea can find 
anything like an adequate solution, and new 
orders are not naturally begotten in the pas- 
sions and fears of war. Whether peoples win 
or lose, wars tend to consolidate their faith 
in power, because it is power or lack of it 
which determines who wins and who loses. 
People who win wars may infer the righteous- 
ness of their cause; but people who lose do not 
conclude that they were wicked; they only 
conclude that they were weak. 

How we dispose of Korea will reveal what 
kind of post-war world we believe is possible 
in the twentieth century. Korea is between 
two worlds: one dead, the other yet unborn. 


As these words were being printed, a United 
States military government officer in the Ko- 
rean city of Kwangju was having daily experi- 
ence with the Communist tactics that were 
finally to lead to armed conflict. WILSON OWEN 
HENDERSON, a Southern Methodist University 
graduate presently living in Dallas, now writes 
for SWR an eyewitness account of the 1945-46 
beginnings of the Korean war. As a member 
of the joint Russo-American commission 
which convened in Seoul in 1946, Mr. Hender- 
son also gained firsthand knowledge of the 


Cover 


“Texas Longhorns,” by Tom Lea, is 
one of a series of eleven paintings com- 
missioned by Life to illustrate the his- 
tory of the cattle industry. Life re- 
cently presented the paintings to the 
permanent collection of the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, where they will be 
on exhibition during the State Fair of 
Texas. 


Russian parliamentary tactics which have be- 
come notorious in U.N. deliberations, For his 
work in Korea Mr. Henderson was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 

On the domestic front communism also has 
of course been a paramount topic, with con- 
siderable attention focused on “loyalty oath” 
requirements, the most recent outbreak of the 
oath controversy having occurred at the Uni- 
versity of California. Should members of the 
Communist party be tolerated on university 
faculties? For an answer to this question, in 
its implications for the processes of American 
democracy, SWR turned to c. £. ayrES, Uni- 
versity of Texas economist who has also writ- 
ten notably on the subject of academic free- 
dom (“Are Professors Dangerous?” SWR 
Winter 1947). 

Still in the “problems” category JOSEPH ROSs, 
vice-president of Neiman-Marcus in Dallas, 
makes a broad-scale survey and interpretation 
of human resources in the South. Mr. Ross 
has made extensive study of historical back- 
grounds and has formulated cogent recom- 
mendations for future action to the region’s 
benefit. In somewhat different form, “Of Hu- 
man Resources and the South” was presented 
as an address at Tulane. 


JUST HALF A CENTURY ago, on September 8, 
1900, a disastrous hurricane virtually wiped 
Galveston off the map; one of the major 
catastrophes of modern times, the storm left 
some five thousand dead. Based on this direful 
event, “The Storm” is the first published story 
of GENE SCHULZE of Austin, a recently retired 
family doctor who hopes to establish a new 
career as a writer—and has already completed 
a novel. 

Also on the more or less “regional” level 
are the two articles presenting aspects of In- 
dian life and lore by Roy BEDICHEK and J. 
FRANK bDosiE. Mr. Bedichek’s essay is an ex- 
cerpt from a book of the same name just pub- 


lished by Doubleday. The book itself is not 
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Straight Texas from 
cover cover! 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW EDITION OF ONE OF 
THE GREAT CLASSICS OF THE OLD WEST 


CHARLEY SIRINGO’S famous story 


TEXAS 


The book that Will Rogers called 
“the cowboy’s Bible when I was 
growing up’’—and about which J. 
Frank Dobie added, ‘“‘No record 
of cowboy life has supplanted 
Siringo’s rollicky, restless, real- 
istic chronicle.”” Here is a won- 
derful new edition with Tom LEA 
drawings: 


? 


Aj. FRANK DOBIE 
introduction: 


“Charlie Siringo . . . reported 
actions. He put down something 
valid on a class of livers, as re- 
mote now from the Atomic Age as 
Rameses II . . . written and pub- 
lished without benefit of respect- 
ability.” 


And designed by 


CARL HERTZOG: 


Full cloth binding, gold stamping, 
30 Tom LEA illustrations, two- 
page two-color title page. A book 
to read with delight and treasure 
for keeps. Just published. $3.00 


At all bookstores, WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES 


Southwest Review is a product of ovr plant 


pecializing in 


> Book Publishing 
> School Annuals 
> Publications 


> Magazines 


about Indians, but takes as a background that 
part of the Texas coast which the Karanka- 
ways once occupied. For the most part this 
new work follows the pattern of the author's 
Adventures With a Texas Naturalist—that is, 
it is made up of incidents, anecdotes, and re- 
flections in the general field of natural history. 
The earlier book (selections from which ap- 
peared in SWR several years ago) is again avail- 
able in a new printing, after having been out 
of print for a period. The Karankaways have 
appeared before in SWR—in Walter Prescott 
Webb’s memorable story, “The Singing Snakes 
of the Karankaways” (Summer 1937; also re- 
printed in Son-of-a-Gun Stew, 1945). 

J. Frank Dobie’s essay on the spirited Indian 
horses and the expert horsemanship of their 
riders will appear in his next book, a volume 
on Mustangs. His most recent book, published 
last spring, was The Ben Lilly Legend. Also an 


earlier volume of Mr. Dobie’s is again in print 


vill 


after having been unavailable for a year: his 
standard Guide to Life and Literature of the 
Southwest, published by University Press in 
Dallas. 


IT IS INDEED SAD to realize that “Cottonfield 
in Harvest” is the last poem we shall print 
from the pen of JOHN GOULD FLETCHER. 
Prior to his tragic death in his native Arkansas 
last spring, Mr. Fletcher had been most help- 
ful to SWR both in contributing his own 
writing and in offering editorial advice—he 
served as a contributing editor from 1932 to 
1935. The last letter SWR received from him 
was particularly gratifying, as it indicated his 
thorough happiness with the magazine’s con- 
tents—material which, he wrote, attempted 
“to lay some important foundation stones for 
whatever culture the Southwest may have in 
the future.” Mr. Fletcher’s own poems in the 
magazine were themselves contributions to 
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From the day in 1916 that I reissued Hudson's 
“Green Mansions,” I have tried from time to time 
to get a hearing for half-forgotten and undeserv- 
edly neglected works of an earlier time. Books by 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Mrs. Frances Trollope, 
E. M. Forster, Henry James, Walter de la Mare, 
and Arthur Machen have been outstanding among 
these. Ford Madox Ford’s “Parade’s End” is the 
7 latest and one of the best. For “Parade’s End,” con- 
sisting of the four novels “Some Do Not ...,” “No 
More Parades,” “A Man Could Stand Up-,” and 
“The Last Post,” and now being published for the 
first time as the author intended—together in one 
volume—is a literary event of genuine importance. 
Its publication has already been acclaimed by 
such literary figures as Graham Greene, Lionel 
Trilling, Lloyd Morris, Allen and Caroline Tate, 
and William Carlos Williams, and it will be 
acclaimed by many more. 


864 pages, $5.00 wherever books are sold 


ALFRED- A+ KNOPF, Publisher 
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One of the 
"Gifty Beat” 
The Journey of 


Fray Marcos 
de Niza 


By Cleve Hallenbeck 
Illustrated by José Cisneros 


This beautiful volume from the press 
of Carl Hertzog has been chosen one 
of the Fifty Books of the Year by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts... 
an accolade that adds interest and 
value to an already important book. 


“Mr. Hallenbeck has gone at his task as 
Sherlock Holmes himself might have 
done. ...It is out of just such careful 
step by step analysis that all historical 
truth emerges.”—San Francisco Chron- 
icle 


“...his work in the field of historical 
investigation has been outstanding.” — 


Dallas Times Herald 


*,..the most searching and intensive 
study that has probably ever been given 
it... . The material is admirably arrang.d 
and presented, with a view to rewarding 
and informing the general reader who 
may never have heard of Fray Marcos 
no less than the well grounded authority 
on Spanish exploration.” —Saturday Re- 
view of Literature 


Edition limited to 1,065 copies 
From your bookseller $10 


UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University 


this culture, a culture he was continually con- 
cerned about, and which he described once in 
an essay for SWR, “Regionalism and fois 
Art” (july 1934). His long poem “The deven 
Cities ot Cibola” led otf SWR’s special poetry 
number back in 1925—so that his association 
with the magazine covers just a quarter cen- 
tury. 

Other poets in this issue: CHARLIE MASTERS 
lives in Santa Fe, writes fiction as well as verse. 
RUTH M. SANDERS, a graduate of Southern 
Methodist University, was in her student days 
a member of the “Makers” group of poets un- 
der faculty leadership of Jay B. Hubbell 
and contributed to the volume of verse issued 
by the group, Prairie Pegasus (1924). More 
recently Mrs. Sanders has specialized in the 
field of medical art, receiving the Master's 
degree in this subject last June from South- 
western Medical in Dallas. A faculty member 
of that institution since its founding, she is 
now assistant professor in the department of 
medical art. 

UMPHREY LEE, JR., a former Dallas resi- 
dent and Southern Methodist University stu- 
dent, completed his education at Stanford fol- 
lowing army service as a paratrooper, and is 
now engaged in graduate study at Stanford in 
the creative writing field. DAVID CORNEL 
DE JONG has moved from his happy-sounding 
address, on Benefit Street in Providence, Rhode 
Island, to West Barrington in the some state. 
LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN of North Hollywood, 
California, graduate of Bowdoin College and 
the University of Michigan, is author of 
Rococo Summer and Other Poems (Dutton, 
1947). 


SWR ON MICROFILM: Beginning with Volume 
XXXV, of which this issue is the fourth and 
concluding number, SWR will be available 
each year on microfilm. This service is de- 
signed primarily to assist libraries in coping 
with their ever present space problem, and it 
works this way: University Microfilms, 313 
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writes a worthy 
successor to 
Hound-Dog Man 


The 
Home Place 


A delightful new novel set in the 
Texas Hill country 


HARNETT T. KANE says: “Fred 
Gipsen has done it again; THE HOME 
PLACE is an admirable successor to 
his HOUND-DOG MAN—warn, evoc- 
ative and understanding. The man 
knows his locale from horizon to hori- 
zon, his people from birth through all 
of life. He has something to say, and 
he says it with perception and a fine 
sympathy. A book of human values.” 


THE HOME PLACE is the story 
of Sam Crockett, a Texan who stakes 
everything he has to buy back the old 
home place and bring his three mother- 
less boys and obstreperous old grand- 
father away from Kansas City where 
he never felt he belonged. His strug- 
gles with the worn-out land, the home- 
sickness of his eldest boy, and his bat- 
tle with a chiseling neighbor combine 
with plenty of youthful gaiety and 
excitement, and the thrill of new loves 
and affections, to make this a thor- 
oughly enjoyable tale full of warm 
humanity. 


“And how Fred Gipson can write!” 
—-VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 


$2.75 At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16 


SOUTHWEST Review 


North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, will 
furnish positive microfilms on metal reels, 
suitably labeled, of each volume of SWR at a 
cost roughly that of binding the four issues in 
standard library binding. Only subscribers to 
the regular paper edition may secure the film, 
which will be distributed shortly after the 


conclusion of each volume year. 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES in the Southwest have 
made notable strides of late toward excellence 
of product in the bookmaking sense: of the 
dozen university press volumes represented in 
the annual “Fifty Books of the Year” show of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, three 
came from the region. From Louisiana State 
University Press came Caroline Durieux: 43 
Lithographs and Drawings, designed by Bruce 
F. Denbo, Caroline Durieux, and Barbara 
Keller; from University of New Mexico Press 
Roland F. Dickey’s New Mexico Village Arts, 
designed by Helen Gentry (and familiar to 
SWR readers from a chapter printed in the 
magazine in 1948); and from University Press 
in Dallas (publisher of SWR) Cleve Hallen- 
beck’s The Journey of Fray Marcos de Niza, 
designed by Carl Hertzog (who, incidentally, 
also designed the latest volume from Dallas: 
The Case of John C. Watrous by Walace Haw- 
kins). 

Now the New Mexico Press is pioneering in 
a field long the almost exclusive property of 
European specialists: the art portfolio. The 
two items which begin the “New Mexico 
Artists Series” of this press could hardly be 
better from the standpoint of appropriateness, 
regional importance, and quality: first eight 
black-and-white reproductions of the litho- 
graphs of Kenneth Adams (one of them well 
known to SWR readers who remember our 
Autumn 1947 cover, Adams’ “The Spring”’), 
and more recently eight full-color reproduc- 
tions of landscapes and portraits by Peter 
Hurd. The color prints especially are a real 
achievement. 
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JOHN ROSENFIELD 


LAST SEASON one of Texas’ symphony orches- 
tras gave a concert in a drive-in theater. Several 
years earlier another performed at a prize fight, 
serving as one of the preliminaries of a main 
event. Both occasions were hailed by the or- 
chestras’ board of directors and by feature- 
minded newspapers as triumphs of showman- 
ship. No official reports and no press follow-ups 
gave a net audit of these stunts, the only re- 
sults that really mattered. If the orchestras, in 
either case, picked up from $5,000 to $50,000 
in contributions to their subsidy funds, or 
added from five hundred to a thousand sea- 
son subscribers, their enterprises could be pro- 
claimed showmanship de luxe. 

The chances are, however, that the stunts 
left both organizations exactly where they 
were—with a minor loss. This would be an 
impairment of prestige and the repugnance 
of the public that had constituted their sup- 
port. Regular patrons of the arts value the idea 
that they take their arts in an atmosphere of 
dignity and protocol and that their doses of 
culture are something special. They pay enough 
for it to be entitled to this harmless snobbish- 
ness. The more elaborate manifestations of the 
cultural arts always have cost more than they 
earned, have been subsidized by the social elite 
and passed slowly on to such segments of the 
populace as aspired to or qualified for attend- 
ance. 


Showmanship for Self-Confident Texans 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


We do not argue that the privileges of the 
higher and finer arts should be denied to any 
who want them. We are merely reminding the 
amateur impresarios that the swan, when out 
of water, waddles like a duck, as playwright 
Ferenc Molnar and other fable-masters have 
demonstrated. The costs of patronizing the 
fine arts should be made, in our democratic 
way, as cheap as possible. But the fine arts 
should never do an inartistic thing. When they 
do they cease immediately to be the fine arts. 
In particular that complex and expensive ma- 
chine known as the symphony orchestra should 
never behave unsymphonically. When it does 
it forfeits its claims to the open-pursed phi- 
lanthropy by which it exists. 

Playing symphonic music from the back of 
a truck or from the squared circle of a leather- 
pushers’ arena could only be the enterprise of 
callow showmanship. This is the directing 
showmanship, though, of all the Southwest’s 
resident arts which embrace little theaters, or- 
chestras, art museums, and concert courses. 
The amateur trusteeship is not, of course, ex- 
clusive to our Texas empire. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, it has been tested and burned in the ordeal 
by bankruptcy and is less disposed to pit its 
nonprofessional intuitions against the profes- 
sional management it hires. 

One of our ranking professional showmen 
says, “Texas beats any place I ever saw for 
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At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 
banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 
modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today . . . and for a greater tomorrow. 


First National Bank 


DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. | 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


free theatrical advice. Everybody has two busi- 
nesses, his own and mine. He tells me how to 
get crowds when I couldn’t handle another 
customer.” 

Boards of directors for orchestras, museums, 
little theaters and the like are invariably peo- 
pled with successful businessmen and socially 
prominent women. They assume the responsi- 
bilities out of a compounded emotion of seeing 
their names in print and of improving the 
atmosphere of the towns they live in. It is also 
flattering to their egos that they serve their 
communities as the Goelets, Astors, Vander- 
bilts, Stotesburys, Curtises, and Higginsons 
once patronized New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

There are many fascinations to the Mae- 
cenas role. It has the aspect of selfless civic 
service. It implies a cultivation of taste and 
confirms one tenet of Veblen’s theory of the 
leisure class. By American tradition the arts 
tmve nothing to do with such basic businesses 


of living as conquering a frontier, creating 
food and shelter, accumulating financial power. 


The arts are “conspicuous waste” and, there- 
fore, an indulgence of persons with the means 
to waste conspicuously. 

Operation of some form of show business, 
and the arts are a form, is also a sport and a 
hobby. The boards of directors share the crea- 
tive spirit of their enterprises and this, as any- 
body knows, is fun. The professional talent 
dependent on the whims of the directors is 
naturally deferential and obliging. The presi- 
dent of a civic nonprofit concert course will 
have no difficulty producing the internation- 
ally renowned pianist, violinist, and conductor 
as honor guests of post-concert parties. How 
to win presidents and influence chairmen of 
women’s committees consumes as much of a 
concert musician’s attention as running his 
scales. 

All this is beneficial to the cause of the arts 
except for one dangerous condition. The direc- 
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tors of artistic causes share a financial respon- 
sibility but not to an onerous amount. Com- 
plete bankruptcy would not cost any direc- 
tor or trustee more than a bad day at the race 
track, a run of foul luck in a gambling house, 
or a coming-out party for a darling daughter. 
As a consequence the directors exercise their 
immature judgments with a rashness they 
would not tolerate in their businesses. 

For example, a group of leading citizens may 
meet over the coffee cups and decide that a 
little theater would be good for the town. 
Such a group is organized, probably with a 
structure of committees that immediately 
thwart the operations of good showmanship. 
A professional director is engaged and then in- 
structed on how plays are to be chosen, what 
exhibitionist supporters must be named for 
the casts, and how the public wants light en- 
tertainment, not tragedy or “think stuff.” 

After a season or two of effort, the directors 
find themselves saddled with debt. The hat is 
passed and the deficit is met. By now the the- 
ater is all work and no play, all worry aad no 
glory. At this convenient period of solvency, 
the enterprise is liquidated and its doors closed. 

“The folks don’t want it,” explains the 
president, now relieved of his burdens and si- 
lently resolved never to get “mixed up in any- 
thing like that again.” 

The vanquished board has forgotten what 
caused them to meet the first time. It was the 
need of the city for a resident theater. Failure 
to sustain one is airily blamed on the com- 
munity. Does any member of the board suspect 
that the board’s assumption of a role that re- 
quires training, experience, and the kiss of 
genius may have been at fault? Never, in spite 
of the patent fact that the failure of any show- 
man activity is the failure of the showman 
and no one else. 

Fortunately these boards can be controlled 
to a degree by the professional director or man- 
ager of proper personality and temperament. 
Boards are naturally lazy, since it isn’t their 
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own money they are working for. They can 
be whipped into complaisance when the pro- 
fessional head of the enterprise keeps major 
problems away from them and offers solutions 
to those that must be considered. If the paid 
manager can realize the social aims of the the- 
ater with a minimum burden to his board, a 
productive modus vivendi can result. 

Both board and director should have the 
same major objective. This should or must ex- 
tend beyond the gesture of operation. There 
is no point in a city’s having a symphony or- 
chestra merely to say that it has a symphony 
orchestra. It must sustain that orchestra to 
one or more points of civic and artistic serv- 
ice. Here are a few: 

1. Professional opportunity for the mu- 
sicians of the area undertaking instrument- 
playing as a livelihood. 

2. Exercise for the avocational musician 
who wants to commune with the classics. 


Watch for this one! 


TRAMPLED TERRACES 


By Raymond A. McConnell, Jr. 


THE HOME BOOK OF THE 
SEASON 


A refreshing, en ertaining chronicle of 
the varied experiences in raising chil- 
dren in our modern American suburbs 
All the moods from high humer to the 
religious overtones of Christmas are 
touched. 


Publication Date—October 15th 


Here is a book for the whole family, 
from Grandma on down. Order your 


copy today! 
144 pp. $2.75 
University of Nebraska Press 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


3. Production of a concert life or back- 
ground for a region to give it complete orien- 
tation in a great body of human expression; 
viz., symphonic writing. 

4. Production of a concert background for 
children who, otherwise, would grow up lack- 
ing this association with an important field of 
human expression. 

This department, long ere this, has item- 
ized the benefits of a resident symphonic estab- 
lishment down to even the dollars-and-cents’ 
worth in Chamber of Commerce terms. Th: 
fact remains that music is an art, otherwise a 
language perfected by mankind to reveal itself. 

The prevailing generation of American lead- 
ership matured without childhood experiences 
in music and is prone to regard it as a baub!: 
of urban life, pleasant to have but dispensabl - 
if it makes trouble. When musical boards of 
directors collapse and throw in the sponge, 
they injure music little. The damage is to them- 
selves and to their environment. When the; 
fail they should wear sackcloth and ashes. If 
not, they should wear red faces. All aroun 
them are boards who have made a go of it. 

The need of the resident theater is as urgent 
now as it was in 1920, when no town with a 
stage thought it could be without a little the- 
ater. That few have survived the thirty years 
is due to the meddlesome ineptness of boards. 
Anybody who has dealt with the little theater 
knows the heady power of the stage door. An 
otherwise placid matron turns prima donna 
the moment she passes the magic portals. The 
assorted housewives, bankers, and realtors on 
the board of directors become so many Teresa 
Helburns and Lawrence Langners as they plot 
“to give the public what it wants.” 

This masquerade, this escape from common- 
place matters, may be exhilarating and give 
the resident theater many volunteer workers, 
but it is not a guarantee of expertness. The 
board of directors, watching the budget, usual- 
ly makes two mistakes. One is to dodge plays 
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is in its twentieth year of publication. Last year a far-reaching reorganization plan 
was put into effect with a change in format and introduction of several features. Many 
contributions of regional interest appeared in Vol. XIX (1949), and the Spring and 


Summer issues of 1950. 


Announced for publication 
in the Autumn 1950 and suc- 
cessive issues are: Hartley 
Burr Alexander, Giver of 
Life (the American Indian in- 
terpretation of the sun) * Lincoln LaPaz, 
Meteoritics in the Southwest * Katherine 
Simons, Carl Hertzog, Printer (a full-length 
portrait of the great El Paso bookmaker) * 
Fray Angelico Chavez, A Romeo and Juliet 
Story in Early New Mexico (an authentic his- 
torical narrative) * Florence Hawley, An 


$3 a year $5.50 two years 


“American” the Hard Way (a discussion of 
Indian acculturation problems) * John Collier, 
Jr., Laura Gilpin, Western Photographer 


Each issue of 128 pages or more is illustrated 
throughout by a prominent artist, accompanied 
by a critique of the work of the illustrator. 
Artists so far featured: Ernest L. Blumenschein, 
John Sloan, Kenneth M. Adams, Raymond Jon- 
son, Howard Cook, Adja Yunkers. In coming 
issues: Gustave Baumann, Peter Hurd, Randall 
Davey, Oscar Berninghaus 


Single copy 75¢ 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, University of New Mexico, Box 85, Albuquerque, N. My 


with high scenic costs or high royalty charges. 
Another is to order a comedy because a comedy 
made money last month. 

Only the highest order of professionalism 
can stand off these tendencies. A seasoned the- 
atrical manager knows that a popular comedy 
should be followed in repertory by a tragedy, 
hopefully popular, but a tragedy, nevertheless. 
He knows that the thrifty, one-set modern 
show should be foliowed by a period piece of 
many scenes, velvet costumes, and plush fur- 
niture. 

He also knows that the little theater exists 
to give the city a better form of drama. As 
casual recreation it cannot compete with the 
motion picture either in elegance or ticket 
price. Yet this is what its boards of directors 
always order it to do and guide it to disaster. 

The Southwest has undergone vast expan- 
sion of its fine art facilities during the post- 
war lustrum of easy money, But times ere 
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hardening and the period of problems and dis- 
couragement is here. To the civic, nonpaid 
members of controlling directorates we pro- 
pose the following course: 

1. Restatement of the primary objectives 
of the artistic cause sponsored. 

2. The pledge to keep it going as best they 
can—but to keep it going. 

3. Recognition that failure, to date, is the 
failure of the management and not of the 
public. The public can never be wrong. 

4. Frank recognition that success in busi- 
ness or social life is not equivalent to a deep 
understanding of show business. 

5. Engagement of the best professional di- 
rection within the budget and its encourage- 
ment to exercise freely its best guesses, hunches, 
and inspirations. 

That free exercise of guesses and inspiration 
is, incidentally, the safest procedure of show 
business, if any procedure can be called safe. 
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Reviews of Books 


EARTH AND METAL 
Grant of Kingdom 


BY HARVEY FERGUSSON 
William Morrow, New York $3.00 


THE BACKGROUNDs of life in the Southwest, 
from the Pacific to Louisiana, live far more 
vividly and vigorously in nonfiction than in 
fiction. Perhaps the most deftly finished his- 
torical novel of the region has been Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
Yet, if in some unreal way it or Josiah Gregg’s 
The Commerce of the Prairies had to be ob- 
literated and the choice were left to me, I 
should without hesitation choose keeping the 
nonfiction work, though I could name a dozen 
other nonfiction works as good. The only fic- 
tional treatment of cows, cowboys, ranches, 
cattle trails, of all the vast range world, worthy 
to rank beside a number of excellent nonfic- 
tion books on the subject is The Log of a Cow- 
boy by Andy Adams—and it is without plot 
or character development. Owen Wister’s The 
Virginian has its place, but it is not of the 
Southwest, and if as a reflection of range life 
of the West it be placed beside The Scarlet 
Letter as a reflection of Puritan life in New 
England, it appears pallid and watery. For all 
the vitality of the West and Southwest, no 
novel approaches expression of that vitality 
as Moby Dick expresses the vitality of New 
England whalers. The Alamo belongs to world 
history; dozens of novels have been written 
about it, and not one of them was worth pub- 
lishing. 

Will Levington Comfort’s Apache, Oliver 
La Farge’s Laughing Boy, and John Louw Nel- 
son's Rhythm for Rain are strong and sym- 
pathetic novels about Indians of the South- 
west, though La Farge’s main characters are 


only superficially Indian. Apache is the only 


one of the three that can properly be called 
historical fiction. It is better than the widely 
read but unrealistic and sentimental Ramona. 
It cannot approach Captain John G. Bourke’s 
On the Border with Crook as an interpreta- 
tion of Apache life. Mary Austin wrote some 
delicious One-Smoke Stories, but Mary Aus- 
tin’s fiction about the Southwest is negligible 
as compared with her beautiful and incisive 
Lost Borders, The Flock, and The Land of Lit- 
tle Rain. 

The proportions between Harvey Fergus- 
son’s fiction and nonfiction are juster. His Rio 
Grande, based on the idea that “the character 
of a country determines the destiny of its peo- 
ple,” sublimates the very essence of the earth 
drained by the upper Rio Grande, of the na- 
tive Indians, the conquering Spaniards, the 
paisanos, the church, the gringos who took 
over, the Mountain Men and the prairie men. 
Fergusson is as good on Josiah Gregg as Gregg 
is on Santa Fe and the Santa Fe Trail. He has 
the critical faculty, the combination of wis- 
dom and knowledge requisite for interpreta- 
tion. 

His first novel, The Blood of the Conquerors 
(1921), remains the strongest and clearest 
revelation of the upper-class Spaniards of New 
Mexico, of their integration with the church 
and their conflict with the English-speakers, 
yet published. The fact that it is out of print 
is no index to its validity. Captain John G. 
Bourke’s great book—and I sek! use the 
word great—worthy company tor Doughty’s 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, is out of print; 
Gregg is out of print; Ruxton’s delectable and 
superb books are out of print; Mary Austin is 
going out of print. Nothing that sure-eyed, 
learned and noble George Bird Grinnell wrote 
is in print. The “passionate few” who keep 
classics alive have been too few to keep a ma- 
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From Texas comes a fantastically 
talented new writer ...“one of the most 
exciting literary discoveries of 1950.” 


The House of Breath 
By WILLIAM GOYEN 


@ A magically written, haunting tale set in a small Southern 
town. The writing is a rare joy to anyone who likes a prose style 


that flows like music. 


ELIZABETH BOWEN: “It impressed, exalted and moved me... An 
artist of whom any country would be proud.” 


STEPHEN SPENDER: “A first novel of astonishing achievement.” 
$2.75 


7 «taba At all bookstores, RANDOM MOUSE NEW YORK 


jority of the best books about the Southwest 
and the West in print. 

For about three years now Bernard DeVoto 
has led in proclaiming that at last the au- 
thentic novelist of the West has arrived in the 
person of A. B. Guthrie, Jr. His first novel, 
The Big Sky, is about the Mountain Men. It 
is certainly readable, but it does not talk to me 
or sing to me about the Mountain Men as does 
Harvey Fergusson’s Wolf Song (1927)—and 
Mr. Guthrie’s newest novel, The Way West, 
which I read only six weeks ago, has already 
receded into mediocrity so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

It is harder to get truth than to get facts; 
it is harder to get the tempo of a life or of a 
region than to double the speed of the fastest 
airplane. In his very first book Harvey Fer- 
gusson realized the tempo of the arid lands of 
the Southwest and of the people who belong 
to that land. His fidelity to this tempo, this 
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rhythm, is no small thing. No historical novel 
treating of times, places, and people un- 
stamped by the Machine Age—that is, of pi- 
oneer life—can be true unless it is set to the 
right tune, the right tempo. It may be “a very 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you mustn’t call 
it Homer.” Perhaps there are not more than a 
half-dozen basic tempos in the world, just as 
there are only a few basic plots: there is the 
tempo of intellect (Henry James); of folk 
wisdom (Joel Chandler Harris); of silences 
and grasses (Hudson in the shade of the ombu 
tree); of machinery (Hemingway) ; of tense- 
ness (Balzac); of profundity (Dostoevsky 
and Melville). The variations and blends are 
infinite, but an ambitious novelist with the 
tempo of machinery pulsing in his arteries will 
not translate faithfully the tempo of Jim 
Bridger saddling up his horse at the howl of 
“medicine wolves.” 

In Grant of Kingdom—not a happy title— 
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The Sixteenth Annual 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
Literary Fellowship Contest 


b These Fellowships which are 
designed to help promising young 
writers are $2400 each. Manu- 
scripts, either completed or in 
progress,.may be submitted at any 
time during the year. Those not 
found eligible for a Fellowship or 
for publication will be returned 
within a reasonable amount of 
time from the date they were sub- 
mitted. Two awards are offered 
each year, either for fiction or non- 
fiction. Applications will be re- 


ceived up to January Ist, 1951. 
For details write to Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Mass. 


Harvey Fergusson has his characters violate, 
two or three times, common sense and the 
laws of physiology in order to further action, 
but essential character and the rhythm of New 
Mexico life are not violated. This novel is the 
story of a vast Spanish land grant that Jean 
Ballard took over from his Spanish wife, ruled 
like a patriarch, and then lost to what is called 
progress. Halfway through the novel its basic 
idea is expressed: 


Behind the settlers was coming a stream of 
money, or organized capital. It was invisible, 
but it was the potent, the irresistible thing. 
Money was the new conqueror, the power des- 
tined to triumph and rule for generations. 

The West for fifty years had been truly a 
world of free wealth....Men drove their 
wagons across hundreds of miles of rich black 
soil without ever a thought of settlement or 
ownership. The cattle range vas one vast com- 
munal pasture where any man might graze his 
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be: Fiction 


BY BERNARD DeVOTO 


Tn a season rich with books 
on the writer’s art and craft, 
Bernard DeVoto with The 
World of Fiction, has made 
what well may be the out- 
standing single contribution 
. +» an excellent addition to 
the body of writing about 
writing.” 

The Philadel phia 


H. M. Co. 


herd. The forests stood waiting the ax and no 
one thought them worth seizing. Gold and 
silver and fur were there for the taking. The 
problem was not to find wealth but to hold 
it and defend it and find a market for it. It 
seemed as though there was more of everything 
than men could ever use. 

With the thrust of rails across the continent, 
free wealth was doomed....The world of 
money and monopoly then was in the mak- 
ing—the world of fences and titles and mort- 
gages, the world of the few who have and the 
many who want. Money worked a vast and 
inevitable transformation in the West... but 
it destroyed one kind of man and created an- 
other, The men such as Ballard, who conquered 
the West, were reckless men with a touch of 
the heroic about them. Some of them were 
good men and some were deadly men, with 
blood upon their hands. But money is never 
reckless and never heroic. Money is cunning 
and it finds and uses and creates cunning men. 
Money has a long arm. It may kill but it sel- 
dom faces its victim. 
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The man of the soil and the man of money 
each has his genius, his tempo. The man of 
the soil camps under a tree; the man of money 
cuts it down and sells it for lumber and fire- 
wood. In a brief novel that is at once economic 
and leisurely, Harvey Fergusson has with wis- 
dom and skill brought earth and metal to- 
gether. He has said something about life, not 
as a pleader but as an observer. In so far as 
I have read, no other historical novelist of the 
West has said as much. He knows enough about 
his main characters to have written a full- 
length biography of each. I am not saying that 
Grant of Kingdom is great with the dimen- 
sions of War and Peace or of The Brothers 
Karamazov. | am saying that, in addition to 
being competent, it is faithful to life and that 
it expresses prolonged understanding. How- 
ever gratifying money might be to its author, 
it was not written for money. If The Wa) 
West was written for anything else, I fail to 


see it. ]. Frank Dobie 


THE HOUSE IN THE BITTERWEEDS 
The House of Breath 


BY WILLIAM GOYEN 
Random House, New York $2.75 


The Bitterweed Path 
BY THOMAS HAL PHILLIPS 
Rinehart, New York $3.00 


BY COINCIDENCE, for neither writer was aware 
of the other’s work while his own was in 
progress, two new first novels of the South 
and the Southwest make symbolic use of the 
bitterweed. The plant has given its name to 
one, Thomas Hal Phillips’ The Bitterweed 
Path; and words about it from the other, Wil- 
liam Goyen’s The House of Breath, might al- 
most stand at the head of Phillips’ book: “I 
think he ate some kind of bitterweed and suf- 
fered a change for the eating.... And I... 
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The Nowel of 
VIOLENCE 


in America: 1920-1950 


by W. M. FROHOCK 


A lively ... exciting... 
book of literary criticism 


The New York Times called it “a 
cheerfully challenging discussion.” 
cussion.” 


The Library Journal commented 
“Here is a book about the contem- 
porary novel in America, brief, and 
crisp, and fascinating as some of the 
best novels themselves... is exciting 
and a pleasure to read.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature 
says it is “written with uncommon 
zest.” 


Critically appraises the important 
novels of John Dos Passos, Thomas 
Wolfe, James T. Farrell, William 
Faulkner, James M. Cain, Erskine Cald- 
well, John Stein- 
beck, and Ernest 
Hemingway. 


Illustrated with 
8 full-page por- 
trait drawings 


by Ed Bearden 


At all bookstores 
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bound at reasonable cost? 


MUSKOGEE 


have come back here where I think I might 
find the magic he found among the bitter- 
weeds and ate that liberated him and so myself 
be liberated into understanding and cruel au- 
thenticity.” 

Phillips’ “bitterweed path” in its literal be- 
ing leads across the pasture of the southern 
farm worked by the sharecropper, Thad Bar- 
clay, to the house of the landowner, Malcolm 
Pitt. Barclay rode with the Ku Klux Klan, 
and was harsh and sadistic in his treatment of 
his only child, Darrell, whose mother had died 
when he was small. The lonely boy, who could 
feel nothing but fear and finally hatred for 
his father, was welcomed into the home of 
Malcolm Pitt. There, with Malcolm and his 
son Roger and his daughter Miriam, Darrell 
found the security and love that he had never 
been given by his own father. Only Malcolm’s 
wife, Leta, did not accept him, out of fear 
and jealousy of the place he held in the affec- 
tions of the other three. 


Do you know that... 


yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 


BOUND in any color library buckram . F spine decorated with 
panel rolling... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 
recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 


Prices gladly quoted on binding your favorite magazine 


MOTTER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


129 Times Place 


OKLAHOMA 


The complex play of emotion between Dar- 
rell and the Pitts, as the two boys grew into 
men, is the story of The Bitterweed Path. Dar- 
rell’s feeling for Miriam, for the preacher's 
wild young daughter Nolie, and finally for 
his own wife Emily and their twin sons is col- 
ored by this bond, like and yet unlike that of 
kinship. And always the fact that the Pitts 
have been from the beginning the ones able 
to give, and that the part of the sharecropper’s 
son has been to receive, influences Darrell’s 
choice of paths of action. Indeed, in one aspect 
the book is a profound study of the need for 
giving, and the tragically warping results of 
a one-sided and heavy burden of gratitude. 

The story of Darrell and the Pitts is laid in 
the rural South of half a century ago, and the 
author has wisely given it an appropriate sim- 
plicity and directness of feeling. The emotions 
experienced by the characters are complicated, 
but they are free from any overlay of brittle 
self-analysis. Nor is there any of the psychiatric 
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jargon used by some writers to give the illu- 
sion that they are contributing to the under- 
standing of a human situation when actually 
they are doing nothing more than attaching 
facile and high-sounding labels to it. Above 
all, one finds here a comprehension of love that 
has been rare in recent fiction—neither senti- 
mentalism on the one hand nor violent sexual- 
ity on the other, but the sense of deep inner 
relationship with other human beings that en- 
gages energies untouched by either romanti- 
cism or animality. 

The same comprehension is present in The 
House of Breath, but here it is presented with 
more intricacy of language and more explicit- 
ness of analysis. Goyen’s book is the story of 
a famliy in a small East Texas town, told 
retrospectively from the viewpoint of first one 
and then another member of the family, and 
bound together in the lonely meditation of 
the one member who has dedicated himself to 
the task of finding the meaning the others 
have sensed dimly in the whole tangled web 
of their interrelated lives. 

And find it he does, a meaning for all of 
us as well as for Granny Ganchion and Malley 
and Swimma and Berryben and Folner and 
Christy and Boy. For in The House of Breath 
the despairing modern belief in the insignifi- 
cance, the paltriness, and even the ridiculous- 
ness of the life of the individual—separated 
from the great faiths of the past and scurrying, 
divorced from his fellows, in a blare of radio 
noise and a flicker of inane television pictures 
—is overpowered by a new and positive—con- 
viction. “For we have been given a broken 
world to live in,” the author says. But having 
stated thus the illness of our time, he goes on 
to point the way toward its cure. 

Without ever straining to make his char- 
acters anything other than what they are, 
people of no extraordinary dimensions living 
in a drab little town, Goyen draws them un- 
assumingly into place in a tradition older and 

continued on page 289 
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i woman of the Southwest and the part she played in opening 
—and taming— its vast plains and ranges is the heroine of this deeply 
moving and historically authentic story. 

Southwestern womanhood of the 1880's, when the homesteaders 
first filed claims on the Texas Panhandle, is superbly epitomized in 
Bethany Cameron, who, with her husband Wade, built their soddy 
cabin in the midst of endless miles of ranch country, planted a rose 
bush and some maize—and dreamed of sinking a well. 

Their story is a courageous chronicle of conflict with blizzards, 
droughts, grass-fires, all the forces of defiant nature, and of the crush- 
ing burden of loneliness. It is a true epic of the American pioneer— 
not a conventional novel of the West, but a living, warm-hearted story 
of the fortitude of the women and men who settled a great prairie 
empire. 

Loula Grace Erdman knows the Panhandle well. She has lived there, 
heard the stories and read the letters of her neighbors who were either 
homesteaders or the children of homesteaders. This new novel, told 
with all the rich sense of drama and character that distinguished her 
THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST, will appeal to all Southwestern 
readers. 
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The Free Cannot Federate Too Soon 


CLARENCE K. STREIT 


THERE IS BUT ONE WAY to win enduring 
peace. That is for us to honor our own 
principles of liberty and federation by 
leading the democracies into a great At- 
lantic Union of Free Men, as the nucleus 
of an eventual world federation republic. 
Korea makes it only more urgently true: 
the Free cannot federate too soon. 

Now Canada has given the lead that 
our own federal union should have given 
long ago. With only one dissenting voice, 
the Senate at Ottawa, after much debate, 
passed on June 29—three days after the 
Korean attack—Senator W. D. Euler’s his- 
tory-making Atlantic Union resolution. 
It calls for a convention of the seven spon- 
sors of the North Atlantic treaty to ex- 
plore how far they can apply among 
themselves, within the framework of the 
United Nations, the principles of federal 
union. 

The resolution is practically the same 
as the one introduced in the U. S. Con- 
gress July 26, 1949, by Senator Kefauver 
with the support of twenty-four other 
senators and representatives. 

Congress, by speeding the Atlantic 
Union resolution through now, can 
hearten free men everywhere with the 
spectacle of the U. S. and Canada leading 
together—both federal union sponsors of 
the Atlantic Pact inviting their European 
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cosponsors to explore with them federa- 
tion of the free. The New World bidding 
the Old to join in building the truly New 
World that men too long have merely 
dreamed of building—what a sight for 
weary eyes! 

The Atlantic Union resolution is backed 
in the United States by leaders of both 
parties and by both conservatives and lib- 
erals, ranging on the Democratic side from 
Senator Walter George, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, through Sen- 
ator Fulbright to Senator Herbert Leh- 
man. 

The latter’s opponent, John Foster 
Dulles, came out equally in favor of this 
resolution. Both men remain staunch ad- 
vocates of the U.N., and so their support 
is in itself strong proof that the resolution 
does not weaken the Charter, but would 
greatly strengthen the U.N. in substance. 

Outside Congress the resolution’s sup- 
porters include such men as Owen J. Rob- 
erts, former U. S. Supreme Court Justice, 
who is president of the Atlantic Union 
Committee, a citizens’ association which 
has national headquarters in New York 
and chapters in nearly every state. Its 
vice-presidents are Robert Patterson, for- 
mer Secretary of War, and Will Clayton, 
former Under Secretary of State, whose 
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daughter, Mrs. St. John Garwood, is its 
Texas state chairman. 

The resolution is now in the hands of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
At the hearings its subcommittee held 
earlier this year, Justice Roberts told what 
the resolution means by “federal conven- 
tion” and “federal union.”* Explaining 
how the proposed convention might be 
set up, Justice Roberts said: 


The convention is not intended to be a 
diplomatic conference, nor a purely private 
meeting—but is rather to be likened to our 
own Constitutional Convention of 1787. This 
means that the delegates are to be officially 
chosen, but nof to be instructed by their gov- 
ernments, Each delegate would vote as an in- 
dividual, according to his own conscience, 
with each country’s vote counted according 
to the vote of a majority of its delegates.... 

Next we will take up how the convention 
might constitute the proposed union. Again, 
the Atlantic Union Committee feels it would 
be inappropriate for it to take any firm stand 
as to the details of the structure of the pro- 
posed union. But it would seem that if the 
convention were to apply the basic principles 
of existing federal unions, the Constitution 
should include: 


A Bill of Rights. This would guarantee the 
citizens all the rights they enjoy in each and 
all member nations today. No one would lose 
any such rights. 

A Frame of Government. This would be 
such as to secure the citizens’ rights against 
aggression, dictatorship, and anarchy. It should 
embrace a legislature, of two houses, elected 
by the people; an executive capable of enforc- 
ing Union law upon the citizens; and a ju- 
diciary empowered to adjudicate disputes be- 
tween citizens and between member states. 

Division of Powers. A three-fold division of 
powers seems needful. These should be defined. 
Firstly, the powers reserved to the people by 


*The full text of his testimony can be had from Free- 
dom & Union, Washington 1, D. C., free on request. 
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the Bill of Rights; secondly, the powers re- 
tained by the member states; and thirdly, the 
specific powers delegated to the Union, such 
as to provide: 

1. AUnion defense force and foreign policy 
a Union free market 
a Union currency 
a Union postal system 
a Union citizenship (in addition to na- 
tional citizenship) 

6. a Union power of taxation to render the 
Union capable of implementing and ex- 
ercising its delegated powers. 

How far the Constitution should go in this 
allocation of powers between the Union and 
its members would be for the convention to 
determine, having in view the best interests 
of all the citizens of the Union. 

Ratification, Nonmembers, Amendment. 
There should be, it seems, provision for ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution by the peoples of 
the participating nations; for admission of ad- 
ditional nations, and for amendment. 

The calling of the proposed convention re- 
quires no action by the U. N., nor would it be 
contrary to any provision of the Charter. 
Hence, unlike other proposals, especially those 
that involve Charter amendment, this avoids 
bitter debate and delay in the U. N. And, be 
it noted, the Kremlin cannot veto it. ... 

Such projects as E.C.A., the Atlantic Pact, 
and Arms for Europe would not be affected 
by the convention, but would have no further 
reason for existence once the Union is formed. 


Let us fool ourselves no longer. By these 
projects we have gained not peace, but 
merely time, merely months. Three times 
now President Truman has moved coura- 
geously when faced with world crisis— 
and for this he deserves applause. But each 
bold act the President has taken has left 
us facing a still more dangerous choice 
hardly more than a year later. 

President Truman chose the courageous 
course when the Kremlin threatened 
Greece and Turkey in 1947. Impressive 
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success was his reward. The country and 
the Congress followed him—the people 
and the politicians who, cautious counse- 
lors had said, were not ripe for daring ac- 
tion. Stalin rocked back on his heels, Italy, 
France, all western Europe took new heart. 
The time favored striking decisively at 
the root of the danger. What was it used 
for? The Marshall Plan. That plan was put 
forward, and hailed by many, as a de- 
cisive blow. Some of us then warned that, 
with all its obvious merits, it was only 
another stopgap. Events have proved this 
true. 

Soon the Kremlin faced us with a still 
more dangerous choice by blockading our 
part of Berlin. Again President Truman 
chose the courageous course. Again aston- 
ishing success rewarded courage. Again 
the time favored striking a decisive blow. 
And again the President listened to the 
cowardly counselors who have no confi- 
dence in the common sense and courage of 
their countrymen. Again the time was 
used for another “‘pull-the-punch” blow 
—the Atlantic alliance. 

Thus we have slid from crisis to crisis, 
from the threat of war to war itself. 

Korea now ... Kansas when? 

Let us fool away no more irretrievable 
time. The Free cannot federate too soon. 


REFERRING TO KOREA, Senator Lucas said 
in the Senate on June 27: “This is a time 
for action....It is amazing how men 
with hindsight are able to tell you what 
should have been done, if a mistake was 
made, and yet had they been in a position 
to make the decision, it is doubtful that 
any different conclusion would have been 
reached.” 


He is right; this is no time for hind- 
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sight. But it is no time, either, for more 
action without foresight. Foresight needs 
to be distinguished from hindsight. 

As early as November 25, 1934, I gave 
a full page of facts and figures in the New 
York Times proving that the Atlantic de- 
mocracies, if united, would be, “within 
human limits, almighty on this planet”: 


They are united in cherishing the rights of 
man. They practice the democratic principle 
of co-operation by common consent, the prin- 
ciple that in union there is strength, and peace 
and freedom, too. But they do not practice this 
principle beyond their borders, even with one 
another, even to preserve it against those who 
believe in bullets, not ballots. United, these 
... advanced western peoples would be self- 
sufficing, secure, impregnable. irresistible. But 
they are not united. 


“Disunion among a few democracies,” 
I said then, as I have been saying ever 
since, “is the real disease to be cured.” 

In 1939, Union Now gave a detailed 
analysis showing not only why leagues 
and alliances would not prevent war, but 
why a federal union of the Atlantic de- 
mocracies would. Union Now pleaded 
that the President lead in calling a con- 
vention to work out a constitution, as a 
necessity that was “urgent most for Amer- 
icans.” 

Years before the advent of the jet plane 
and atom bomb, Union Now warned: “If 
we will not do this little for man’s free- 
dom and vast future [federate], we can- 
not hope that others will; catastrophe 
must come.” 

As for the danger in Asia, let me quote 
from an editorial in Freedom & Union of 
February, 1949: 


The trend of recent events in Asia... makes 
it all the more urgent that the democracies 
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which are now working on an Atlantic Alli- 
ance should meet in a Federal Convention to 
work out an Atlantic Union instead. This for 
two major reasons: 

1. These events prove that present policy 
of the Atlantic Democracies in the Pacific is 
bankrupt; they need a common policy there 
that will honor the ideals of individual liberty 
they uphold at home and encourage Asians to 
follow the free way of life. 

2. Continued glaring inconsistency of their 
Asian policy with their ideals can only encour- 
age Communism everywhere, and lead the 
Kremlin to correct one of its most helpful 
postwar blunders by shifting its major pres- 
sure from Europe to Asia. 

Consider this second point first. The Kremlin 
could hardly have adopted a policy more cer- 
tain to bring the Atlantic Democracies to 
unite than the one it has followed since 1945 
in Poland, Trieste, Greece, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany, and brought to a cli- 
max by its establishment of the Berlin block- 
ade.... 

Instead of taking advantage of this to end 
the fatal disunion of the democracies once and 
for all, by energetically framing a firm federa- 
tion while Soviet pressure facilitated this, At- 
lantic policy-makers have been dabbling with 
Western European “Union” and Atlantic alli- 
ance, Their “gradualist” approach to the im- 
mensely difficult problem of solidly uniting 
the free is as stupid as the Kremlin’s blunder- 
ing, for it is based on the assumption that the 
Kremlin will kindly continue to apply pres- 
sure on Europe generally, and Berlin particu- 
larly, as long as the timid statesmen in Wash- 
ington, London and Paris need this pressure to 
paint their snail’s-eye picture of peace. ... 

Suppose it [the Kremlin] wakes up soon to 
its present folly....The Kremlin can gain a 
good name for magnanimity merely by restor- 
ing to the western powers their land access to 
Berlin, though this leaves it still in the strong- 
est military position around that city. Suppose 
it accompanies this peaceful gesture with those 
pleasant noises with which one sidles up to a 
jackass which he means to saddle. . . . Suppose 
it turns to a policy of conciliation in the West 
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temporarily—long enough for it to gain most 
of the rest of Asia by concentrating its aggres- 
sive activity there.... Where then would be 
the statesmen of the West who depend on Rus- 
sian pressure in Europe—not on any positive 
policy of freedom and union—to unite their 
peoples and win the friendship of Asians? 
These statesmen now seek to build a solid wall 
by pouring gravel between concrete forms 
without adding any internal cement to hold it 
together. Where will those blundering builders 
be when Stalin suddenly removes the concrete 
forms he now supplies? 

In the East, as well as in the West, these 
leaders of the free have failed to provide a 
positive policy for freedom. By this failure in 
the East, they encourage Stalin to concentrate 
on Asia and knock the props from under their 
flimsy building in the West. 


True, in this Korean test our British 
allies promptly put their Far Eastern fleet 
at the disposition of the U.N. But the 
point remains: By relying only on alliance 
and the U. N., both of which permit each 
democracy to act at the showdown as it 
sees fit, we encouraged the Kremlin to 
gamble that the democracies would again 
remain divided long enough for aggres- 
sion to win. 

After all, the Kremlin had just seen 
that the Atlantic Pact and the U. N. 
Charter had not prevented the U. S. and 
Britain from pursuing opposite policies as 
regards recognition of Communist China. 
Atlantic federal union clearly would have 
prevented this, insured a common policy. 
This being true, the Kremlin is bound to 
reason that continued refusal of the At- 
lantic allies even to explore federal union 
is strong proof that each is jealously pre- 
serving the right to do as it pleases when- 
ever it pleases, and that the possibility of 
winning through division among them re- 
mains good. 
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Two world wars should be proof enough 
that nothing short of federal union can 
succeed in discouraging aggressors from 
wishfully gambling on democratic divi- 
sion. Wars, leagues, alliances—everything 
else but union has already failed, and 
failed repeatedly, to discourage this gam- 
bling. 

If we are to halt the Kremlin in good 
time from going farther down chis road 
to World War, the only safe course is for 
Congress to pass the Atlantic Union reso- 
lution this year. Failure to do this now 
means that the proposed exploratory con- 
vention could not come to grips before 
1952 with the problems of constituting 
the Union. Who can assure us it will not 
then be too late to prevent a third World 
War, even by Union of the Free? 

To measure how much the situation 
may change for the worse by 1952, one 
needs to recall how much it has already 
worsened in the brief period since the At- 
lantic Union resolution was introduced in 
Congress. That was little more than a year 
ago, yet in the short months leading to the 
Korean attack we had suffered the follow- 
ing surprises: devaluation by the British, 
not only sharper than expected, but copied 
by more countries; a British election re- 
sulting in a weak, unstable government, 
when stability is needed; the disclosure 
that Moscow has broken our atomic bomb 
monopoly; the Fuchs confession; the de- 
cision to make the hydrogen bomb; the 
loss of all China to Communism. Last 
March 13, Senator Kefauver reminded the 
Senate of these disasters, and exclaimed: 

How imprudent to assume, as the State De- 
partment implicitly does, that the next ten 


months will be fair-weather sailing! How 
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dangerously rash to conclude that we must 
hasten to explore every way to make the hydro- 
gen bomb, but that we have no time in which 
to explore the free federal way to keep it from 
wrecking the world! How foolhardy to believe 
that we can safely wait until 1951 to debate 
on this floor whether we should begin exploring 
whether our American principles of free fed- 
eral union can lead us to peace! 


Already we are engaged in a “police” 
war in Korea. Where will we be in 1951 

Taegu now... Texas when? 

Again I say, let us lose no more irre- 
trievable time. The Free cannot federate 
too soon. 


OUR CHOICE, I would stress, is not between 
the United Nations and Atlantic Union. 
It is between the United Nations backed 
by an Atlantic alliance, and the United 
Nations backed up instead by an Atlantic 
Federal Union. 

The signing of the Atlantic Pact proves 


(1) that the U. N. needed strengthening 
by closer agreement among the Atlantic 
countries, and (2) that the Charter per- 
mits it thus to be strengthened. 

But to strengthen it by Atlantic alli- 
ance instead of Atlantic federation is to 
rely on a method that history has proved 
to be notoriously unreliable, and neglect 
a method that history has demonstrated 
to be by far the most effective and trust- 
worthy system of interstate organization. 
Since we must strengthen the U. N. by 
closer Atlantic agreement, why not 
strengthen it enough to prevent World 
War III? 

Just before the Korean aggression, Sec- 
retary Acheson was urging us to build our 
defenses on the principle of balanced col- 
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lective forces which was adopted at the 
May session of the Atlantic Pact Council. 
But this principle does not make the At- 
lantic alliance more reliable; it makes it 
only more untrustworthy. That principle 
is as illusory, in its way, as was the Mag- 
inot line concept in its time. It is liable to 
end in worse disaster for us than the China 
and Korea policy did. 

What does this principle mean? It means 
that each country would specialize in its 
armament, instead of striving to maintain 
a well-rounded land, air, and naval force. 
It is reliably reported that the U.S. would 
specialize in atomic, air, and naval wea- 
pons, and the British in tactical aviation 
and navy. The allies on the Continent 
would supply the bulk of the land forces. 
France alone would be counted on to pro- 
vide twenty-four out of the thirty-six 
Atlantic divisions by 1955, according to 
these reports. 

The main reason why this national spe- 
cialization in arms makes the alliance even 
more unreliable is simple enough: It gives 
the military task that men seek most to 
escape—the infantry—to the men whose 
morale is most likely to be undermined 
by this assignment. 

The French infantry paid heavily for 
its valor at Verdun and elsewhere in World 
War I. The French losses were far heavier 
then than Britain’s, to say nothing of 
America’s. Disregarding this, the next 
Anglo-French alliance prepared for the 
second war by having the French provide 
the bulk of the land force while the Brit- 
ish specialized in sea and air weapons. The 
Nazis, however, did not disregard this 
psychological factor. They insidiously 
spread word among the French soldiers 
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that “Britain would again fight to the last 
Frenchman.” 

When the French caved in, they could 
see, in the great armies that not only Brit- 
ain but the U.S. then proceeded to raise, 
how much both countries had been de- 
pending on the French to do the worst of 
the soldiering and most of the dying for 
them. It would be folly to think that the 
ordinary Frenchman will forget this. Nor 
will Communist Russia disregard this hu- 
man factor as our military chiefs seem to 
be doing. 

Imagine organizing the defense of the 
US. on a basis of state specialization: The 
Californians and Floridians manning the 
Navy, the New Yorkers and New Eng- 
landers supplying the fliers, and the job 
of slogging through the mud in the in- 
fantry being left to the boys of Texas and 
the Southwest. Who could get elected to 
Congress from the Southwest on this plat- 
form of “balanced collective forces”? 

Could the devil himself invent a better 
plan for undermining morale in the U.S. 
and dividing state against state than this 
high-sounding principle of balanced col- 
lective forces? 

If this plan would not work even among 
our forty-eight states, with all the bonds 
they have in common, then how on earth 
can we trust it to work better for the 
twelve Atlantic nations that do not yet 
have any such bonds to unite them? 

Secretary Acheson and the Atlantic de- 
fense chiefs face a tough dilemma. To or- 
ganize a well-rounded defense force in 
each Atlantic nation is no answer to it, 
even if there were funds to pay for this. 
Economy is essential, as the Secretary has 
truly said, and Korea has made it even 
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more essential. Specialization has the merit 
of saving money—but the saving risks 
costing far more in the end than it did in 
1940. 

There is only one sound answer to this 
dilemma. It is the answer followed by our 
forty-eight states, thanks to the Federal 
Convention of 1787—that of forming a 
federal union, with a common army, air, 
and naval force whose men are drawn in- 
discriminately from all the states for all 
the services. This solution knits people 
together wondrously, as the other divides 
them diabolically. It develops the common 
loyalty that is so fatally lacking in an 
alliance. 

The Atlantic democracies cannot, of 
course, form such a federal union quickly. 
Because of this, they urgently need to be- 
gin the process now, by calling without 
further delay the federal convention pro- 
posed by the Atlantic Union resolution 
now before Congress. 

Adoption of the Atlantic Union reso- 
lution, I would stress, does not commit 
the U. S. to Union. It commits us only to 
explore in a federal convention with our 
fellow-sponsors of the Atlantic Pact how 
far we can go in federating with them as 
our forty-eight states are federated to- 
gether. If the convention produces a con- 
stitution—as is devoutly to be hoped— 
the people must ratify it before it can 
affect them. 


Until then the issue is not Union itself, 
but simply this: How shall we use the time 
we have gained by the E.C.A., the At- 
lantic Pact, the Korea “police” war? Shall 
we begin using it to explore Atlantic 
Union? Or shall we continue to use it 
merely in desultory debate over whether 
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or not we should begin sometime to ex- 
plore this federal way to peace? 

It will be said that now we must all con- 
centrate on military action, on “imme- 
diate, practical matters,” and that Union 
must wait until the crisis relaxes. 

As if we could only do one thing at a 
time. When the United States was not yet 
a name but only an embryo, the Congress 
of the “United Colonies,” on June 7, 1776, 
decided in one resolution to do three dif- 
ferent things: (1) to declare their inde- 
pendence (and how immediately the Dec- 
laration of moral and political principles 
they proceeded to draft strengthened 
them at home and abroad!); (2) to seek 
foreign alliances; and (3) to prepare a 
plan of confederation. If Americans could 
do all that with enemy troops on their 
soil and their own army still to be organ- 
ized and financed, surely they can find 
time during a police war in Korea to con- 
sider exploring Union now of the Free. 

The pernicious fallacy that we cannot 
consider Union of the Free in time of 
crisis has again and again frustrated every 
effort to marshal our strongest force—our 
moral and political principles. 

When the crisis is on, there is time only 
for things material, we are told. And when 
the crisis is temporarily lulled, we are 
assured that it is over for good, and there 
is no incentive for action. 

In May, 1948 — during one of these 
lulls—I said in testifying before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: 


There is only one way we can immediately 
affect the whole world situation. That is on 
the psychological side, by the awe we inspire 
in the Kremlin, by the respect we inspire 
throughout the world, by the faith, hope and 
love we inspire in the free peoples, especially 
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the freest. Test the policies before you by this 
simple test, and you will find that none can 
approach the awe, respect, faith, hope and love 
you would inspire if your committee decided 
to invite the free to a federal convention— 
now. 


I stress the word now, for if you delay, try 
to nibble and gnaw your way to this move, 
wait until events force you to make it, then 
you will have also nibbled and gnawed away 
nearly all its effect on the hearts of men. 


The surprising power this move would 
have had in 1948—how much of it has 
already been gnawed and nibbled away 
by the mice who pass today for men! In 
1948 we were still in a position to give; 
now we are in a position where we are ask- 
ing others for help. If we wait until events 
leave us no choice but to beg our allies for 
Union, it will take no vision or courage 
to turn to Union. But acts that do not 


If human plant kept root 
in a more sentient soil, 
learned its compulsive mood 
through photosynthesis 
without self-toil, 


surely these sap-high glands 
would moderate their joy 

on the route from sense to soul, 
and drained, their dry despair 
would redeploy. 


For bleak air is most hopeful 
and gutted earth most bright 


Botanically Speaking CHARLIE MASTERS 


require any courage cannot inspire any 
courage in others. 

Korea now...courage when? When 
shall we show the courage of our constitu- 
tional convictions by calling with Canada 
the Atlantic federal convention? 

This remains the strongest move we 
can immediately make. 

The responsibility for making it now 
rests most with the President. The Con- 
gress and country have proved again and 
again that they will follow when he boldly 
leads onward. But ours is a free country, 
and so each Member of Congress and every 
citizen has his own individual responsi- 
bility, too. The more each pushes the Presi- 
dent onward toward Union of the Free, 
the sooner we shall cease wasting irre- 
trievable time and win the decision for 
good. Believe me, the Free cannot federate 
too soon. 


when violated veins 
are newly snapped by frost’s 
prophetic bite, 


and everywhere the once-green 
whether flecking high 

with minute flame the blue 

or scurling crisply down, is sweet 
to foot and eye. 


Then root to tip would know 
that death, like birth, is bare 
and strips the leafy dream 

to logic skeletal: bony, 

basic, fair. 
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To the Kwangju Station 


WILSON OWEN HENDERSON 


AS WE STEPPED OFF the train at the 
Kwangju station in September, 1945, a 
swarming horde of Koreans greeted us 
with terrific yells of “Banzai!” And when 
our military government team began to 
organize itself there on the station plat- 
form, we saw huge banners mounted in 
arches along the main street leading into 
the center of the city. WELCOME APOSTLES 
OF JUSTICE, HAIL ALLIED FRIENDS, and 
other equally exalting phrases were on 
every street corner. 

These people had a preconceived notion 
that we were saviors who could and would 
perform miracles. We were capable of any 
good, and that could be done by our 
merely wishing it. We would require no 
work from the Koreans and there would 
be a perfect solution to all their problems. 

This attitude of the people influenced 
our own thinking to a certain extent. 
When we landed at Inchon two days 
earlier, we had received no information 
about what the basic occupation policies 
were to be; instead, we were hustled 
aboard trains and told to make out as best 
we could, Since we had very poor com- 
munications with Seoul, the capital, and 
none at all with other units in our own 
area, this meant that policy was to con- 
sist of whatever individual officers hap- 
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pened to think of during the first few 
days. 

When we sailed from the United States, 
we left with the belief that we would as- 
sist in establishing a new civil government 
in Japan. Not until we arrived there did 
we learn that some five hundred of us 
were to go on to Korea. Unfortunately, 
that country had not been included in 
our preparatory studies, and many officers 
in the group were woefully lacking in 
even basic knowledge of Korea. Though 
well grounded in Japanese, we were un- 
able to speak Korean, and thus were 
forced to use as interpreters such Koreans 
as could be found who spoke English. 

The result of all this was confusion and 
befuddlement which could hardly have 
been of any help to the Koreans in their 
efforts to attain self-government. And in 
the face of the complete absence of any 
form of civil government in the country 
when the Japanese surrendered, there was 
no time for American occupying forces 
to study out the situation. 

In our first few weeks in Korea it be- 
came apparent that two major obstacles 
blocked the path toward Korean self-gov- 
ernment: the nature of the Korean peo- 
ple themselves, and the active opposition 
of the Russian government. The inscruta- 
bility of the people handicapped us, but 
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we believed they could be swayed by the 
sincerity of our actions and by our appar- 
ent wealth. The Russians, on the other 
hand, could not be influenced, and their 
tactics eventually defeated our peaceful 
efforts and brought us into war. 


THE U.S.S.R. had been asked to occupy 
Korea north of the thirty-eighth parallel 
to expedite the surrender of Japanese 
troops in the area. It was never contem- 
plated by the United States that this arti- 
ficial line would be considered other than 
as a temporary military-operational 
boundary, but instead it became an im- 
penetrable barrier at once. There were sud- 
denly two countries where there had been 
one. 

We sought out the most capable man 
we could find to serve as governor of 
Cholla Namdo, Korea’s southernmost 
state. In Kwangju, its capital, we found 
an American - educated medical doctor 
who seemed best suited for this post. Dr. 
Cho was a sincere, responsible man who 
had the respect of the people of the state. 
We assisted him in selecting other men 
who could form temporary state and local 
government units under his direction, to 
manage civil affairs pending a free and 
democratic election. 

The Russians pursued a markedly dif- 
ferent policy. Dr. Cho’s counterpart in 
any one of the northern states was a man 
who had been trained since early youth 
by the Communists in China, Manchuria, 
or Russia. He was typically a skilled war- 
rior and saboteur. He was thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in Communist principles and 
knew how to take orders from his party 
superiors. It did not matter that he had 
no knowledge of the people he was to gov- 
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ern, or that they had no confidence in 
him; for he was to use military power and 
police terror to enforce his authority. 

During the forty years of Japanese rule 
no Korean had been permitted to occupy 
any but a menial position in the govern- 
ment or industry: all except the minor 
clerical posts in the government were held 
by Japanese bureaucrats, while in the fac- 
tories only the mill hands were Korean. 
This policy had stifled the development of 
leadership in any field, and had prevented 
the acquisition of technical skills. For ex- 
ample, among the six thousand employees 
of one large textile mill we were not able 
to locate a single Korean who could repair 
any of the mill’s equipment. 

The Japanese had encouraged produc- 
tion of textiles and rice in Korea, but the 
Koreans were not permitted to consume 
their own output. The rice was taken to 
Japan and soy beans were imported from 
Manchuria to feed the rice growers. Ko- 
rean industry was so organized that its 
products were only partially processed, 
then sent to Japan for finishing and ex- 
port. Korean raw silk is among the finest 
grown, yet this choice silk was merely 
skeined in Korea and then sent to Japan 
to be woven. The economic aim of the 
Japanese Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere was to make all the subordinate 
countries so dependent on Japan that they 
could not be weaned from her. 

In 1945, then, Korea was a have-not 
country. Its domestic economy, its social 
order, its government, and its people were 
prey to any strong power. The situation 
was conducive to the growth of either 
Communist or democratic ideas. And both 
ideologies were immediately set to work 
—but with what different aims, and by 
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what different methods! American policy 
was sincerely devoted to preparation of 
Korea for self-government following the 
five-year occupation decided upon at Pots- 
dam in December, 1945; Russian policy 
purely and simply called for the building 
of another Soviet satellite state. 

The Potsdam conference had provided 
that a joint commission of Russians and 
Americans should be established to unify 
Korea under a single government, adjust- 
ing any differences that may have arisen 
between the northern and southern sec- 
tors of the country. But when in Janu- 
ary, 1946 the Russian delegation headed 
by Colonel General Shtykov came to Seoul 
to meet with the American half of the 
joint commission under Major General A. 
V. Arnold, it immediately became plain 
that the Russians had no authority to 
make decisions on the spot. General Shty- 
kov had to refer every point to Moscow 
for approval before he could make a state- 
ment, while the American delegation, on 
the other hand, had full authority to make 
any decisions that were within the powers 
given the commission at Potsdam. The 
cumbersome delay in awaiting word from 
Moscow negated any practical value the 
commission might have had and indeed 
virtually made a farce of the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

The Russian delegation also was com- 
mitted to a policy of picayunish contro- 
versy that made conferring difficult. The 
meetings of the commission were neces- 
sarily slow because of the necessity for 
cross-translating every word into Russian, 
English, and Korean. Repeatedly the Rus- 
sians would try American tempers to the 
bursting point by haggling over interpre- 
tation of a single word or sentence. In one 
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instance four hours were spent in arguing 
the meaning of the word “obliged” as used 
by General Arnold. 

Prior to the opening of the meetings, 
the American military government staff 
had prepared an agenda of seventeen 
points for consideration by the joint 
commission. These seventeen points did 
not constitute any sort of program, but 
merely represented an outlining of funda- 
mental and serious problems that we felt 
must be resolved by the commission. After 
five months of deliberation the commis- 
sion had given consideration to only three 
of these seventeen vital issues, and had 
formulated a policy on just one of them: 
The Russians finally agreed to permit a 
limited amount of mail to pass from one 
section of the country to the other! 

In May, 1946 General Hodges, head of 
American forces in Korea, dismissed the 
commission, as he saw that the Russians 
were not interested in trying to help solve 
the problems of the occupied country. 
With the dissolution of the commission, 
there was little hope left for any progress 
toward unification of Korea. 

Many of us felt even then that ulti- 
mately there would be armed conflict, in- 
stigated by the Russians, between North 
Korea and South Korea. For one thing, 
there was an alarming growth of the 
“People’s Army” under the tutelage of 
Russian officers. As early as 1927 young 
Koreans had been recruited by the Rus- 
sians for guerrilla warfare in China and 
Manchuria, and after the Japanese inva- 
sion of Manchuria the recruits grew more 
numerous. By the middle of 1946 these 
Koreans, now experienced and hardened 
soldiers, were being recalled in a steady 
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stream to form the nucleus of a burgeon- 
ing army. 

In answer to this, a constabulary was 
organized in South Korea. It was given 
some surplus guns from the American 
army and set out upon a training program 
that was often no more than perfunctory. 
American officers were assigned to train 
these troops, but there was little consist- 
ent effort to create a strong force. An 
American colonel was placed in command 
of the Koreans after having been relieved 
of his previous post because of poor judg- 
ment. 

The South Korean constabulary had 
immediately to cope with internal strife: 
at the same time they were organizing a 
Communist government in the northern 
sector of Korea, the Russians were also 
fostering the growth of a Communist 
movement in the southern part. Farmers 
were urged to insist that Japanese-owned 
land be given them. It was the program 
of the United States military government 
to do just this, and we effected as rapid 
and equitable a redistribution of land as 
we could; but there were more Koreans 
than there was land. The Communist 
groups assured disappointed landseekers 
that the “American imperialists” gave 
land only to those Koreans who offered us 
bribes or who promised to return the land 
to us later. 

In such factories and industrial estab- 
lishments as there were in South Korea, 
Communist cells were organized to agi- 
tate for employee ownership of the plants 
and to disrupt American efforts in every 
way possible. The workers were encour- 
aged to strike to back up their demands. 
In Kwangju, an important textile center, 
there was a large cotton mill—one of the 
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largest in the world. Despite its impor- 
tance to the welfare of Korea, it was closed 
down from four to ten working days per 
month by strikes against management. 
At one point, in an effort to get the work- 
ers’ co-operation, we permitted them to 
elect a plant manager from their own 
ranks. They chose a good, sincere Korean 
of somewhat limited ability. Within three 
days, however, his fellow employees pre- 
sented him with a series of unreasonable 
demands for increased pay, increased allot- 
ment of free cloth, and other privileges. 
Of his own judgment the manager re- 
fused the petitions, and there was another 
strike that lasted eight working days. Had 
he given the workers the amount of cloth 
which they claimed as their share, the fac- 
tory would have had to increase its 
monthly production to 30 per cent above 
its entire capacity! 

The same sort of tactics were used ef- 
fectively against political organizations. 
Any official who was appointed by the 
United States military government was 
made the victim of scurrilous attack by 
Communist party members and press and 
accused of being pro-Japanese, or pro- 
American. Strong-arm methods were ap- 
plied against many Koreans to prevent 
their co-operating with each other or 
with the Americans. 

The Wakabayashi Silk Mill at Kwangju 
was for a time terrorized by three Com- 
munists who were ultimately jailed for 
inciting to riot. During their reign of ter- 
ror in the plant they used the girl em- 
ployees as their private harem and threat- 
ened them with death if they revealed 
any of the atrocities committed. When 
the Communists were arrested, following 
a particularly violent strike in which two 
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American soldiers were wounded, it was 
found that all three of them had been stu- 
dents in Moscow for two or more years 
and had fought with Red guerrilla forces 
in Manchuria. 

An especially flagrant instance of the 
Communist efforts to weaken the South 
Korean government came to light in the 
early summer of 1946. It was found that 
a huge counterfeiting ring operating in 
Seoul had been using facilities of the 
Communist newspaper to print its spu- 
rious money—from plates bearing the 
seal of the Soviet mint in Moscow! The 
full extent of this operation was never 
determined, but it was estimated that 
between 5 and 10 per cent of the total 
currency of the country in circulation in 
June, 1946, was counterfeit. 

Meanwhile the organization of a native 
Korean government above the thirty- 
eighth parallel was in full swing. This gov- 
ernment, along the lines of other Russian 
satellites, was to be closely controlled but 
in appearance it was to be a spontaneous 
“people’s government.” Russian occupa- 
tion forces backed up the embryo govern- 
ment, and quickly destroyed any critic or 
leader who was potentially dangerous to 
the new order. No effort was made to pre- 
pare the people for self-rule. In contrast 
to the Americans, who patiently let multi- 
ple factional political parties be organ- 
ized in South Korea, the Russians permit- 
ted only one party, the People’s party, to 
be formed in their sector. Only members 
in good standing in that party were per- 
mitted to hold office. Opponents of the 
People’s party fled southward, rather than 
risk their lives, and their departure fur- 
ther strengthened the puppe: rule. In a 
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very few weeks there was a strong cen- 
tral government in North Korea. 

Communication with the southern sec- 
tor was strictly forbidden and the Rus- 
sian-occupied area was closed off from the 
rest of the world. So thoroughly quaran- 
tined was the country that it was difficult 
for American troops to cross small cor- 
ridors of Russian-held territory to get to 
land under American jurisdiction. 

The United States took the commit- 
ment for a five-year occupation seriously, 
began a long-range program of educating 
and training leaders, and encouraged truly 
free elections in which the people selected 
a parliamentary group and a president. 
But our idealism was further aid to the 
Russians. Having placed their area se- 
curely in control of native Communists, 
they announced that their troops were 
withdrawing. A terrific propaganda coup, 
this action cast a bad light on American 
forces who were not yet prepared to place 
their sector in Korean hands, and further 
disturbed the nationalists in South Korea. 


MOST OF KOREA’s natural resources and 
a full 75 per cent of all its industry were 
centered in the area assigned to Russia, 
yet North Korea contained only 20 per 
cent of the total population. The mines 
of the country were almost wholly Rus- 
sian controlled, and all of the hydroelec- 
tric power plants of any size were in 
North Korea. Steel mills and refineries 
were also concentrated in the northern 
area. Such industry as there was in South 
Korea consisted of textile mills, breweries, 
and small machine shops. 

South Korea had much agricultural land, 
and was long accustomed to feed not only 
all of Korea but to send a sizable surplus 
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to Japan each year. In order for the bread- 
basket to function well enough to feed 
even its own farmers, however, the worn- 
out soil of Korea had to be fertilized heav- 
ily, and commercial fertilizers had to 
come from industrialized areas—chiefly 
in North Korea. After October, 1945 no 
more fertilizer was shipped to the South, 
and the farmers had to manage the 1946 
crop without it. Each year since then the 
crop yield has been progressively smaller. 
We organized the farmers, assigned 
quotas, offered bonuses for unusual pro- 
duction, and supervised planting; but we 
could do nothing to enrich the soil. 

The small industry of South Korea was 
further damaged when the Russians be- 
gan dismantling some of the hydroelectric 
plants in North Korea and cut off trans- 
mission of power to the South. Control- 
ling 90 per cent of the electric output of 
the country, the forces in the north were 
in a position to bring southern industry to 
a standstill whenever they chose. Each 
time we made a special effort to increase 
industrial production, the Russians would 
cut off the power. 

For example, in March, 1946 we under- 
took an intensive campaign to raise out- 
put of the Kwangju cotton mill to some- 
where near capacity. Bonuses and contests 
were announced, parties were given for 
supervisory personnel, and propaganda 
was distributed to convince the workers 
of the importance of their efforts and co- 
operation to the welfare of their country- 
men who were in desperate need of the 
mill’s product. These measures appeared 
headed for success, despite the disgruntled 
and nagging opposition of the Communist 
group within the plant. On the opening 
day of the new program we had speeches, 
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music, and tea—and the workers went to 
their looms. But our opponents had sent 
word to their comrades in the north, and 
within an hour after work started the 
power was cut off. Such stoppages of 
power caused a loss of ninety-three work- 
ing hours in the mill that month. 

Although Russia was at war with Japan 
for only a short time and did not engage 
in any major battles, Russian troops began 
a systematic stripping of industrial plants 
as reparations. The removal of machinery 
was done in such a way that the actual 
needs of northern Korea were not denied, 
but the surplus that would have supported 
the other portion of the country was 
siphoned off. To mollify the North Ko- 
reans for this looting, war materiel, much 
of it American Lend-Lease, was sent into 
the country by the Russians for use of 
native troops. 

In the spring of 1946 the United States 
demanded that Russia stop stripping fac- 
tories and mines in North Korea, pointing 
out that this action was in violation of 
previous agreements. When no satisfac- 
tory answer was given, President Truman 
sent Ed Pauley as his personal representa- 
tive to investigate conditions and to re- 
port to him what looting had been done. 
Mr. Pauley went to Pyongyang, the cap- 
ital of Russian territory, and spent 
twenty-four hours there as guest of Soviet 
occupation forces. He was given a hurried 
tour of selected factories, a dinner, and 
then sent home with a case of food poison- 
ing. No more protests were made by the 
Americans about the Russians’ disman- 
tling of factories. 

Long-range and purposeful planning 
enabled the Russians to realize to the full- 
est the opportunities offered them for ex- 
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ploitation of their area, and consequently 
they were able to build their position in 
Korea to the point of virtual impregna- 
bility. Their skilful propaganda campaign 
against the United States was most suc- 
cessful in diverting the attention of the 
North Koreans from the actual fact of 
their loss of freedom. The extent of the 
Russian propaganda success can be seen 
in the fanaticism with which the North 
Koreans have fought against American 
forces in the belief they are repelling “for- 
eign aggressors.” 

American mistakes, as well as Russian 
actions, are to blame for the Korean crisis. 
Looking back, we now realize our first 
error was permitting Russia to assist at 
all in the occupation of Korea. But we 
later committed a number of other se- 
rious blunders. 

Although Korea was placed nominally 
under the command of General MacAr- 
thur, no policy was developed by Tokyo 
headquarters for governing Korea. Most 
policy decisions were made in Seoul and 
General MacArthur was relatively indif- 
ferent to the progress of the occupation 
so long as there was no serious trouble. 

We further erred in our failure to tell 
the Korean people what we were doing 
and what we expected to accomplish. The 
average man on the street was completely 
uninformed about our policies and had 
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little if any reason to believe that we had 
his welfare in mind. Many of our occu- 
pation officials courageously undertook to 
carry out an idealistic program that would 
have been of real benefit to the Korean 
people, but there was never an organized 
presentation of American aims to the pub- 
lic. Field units of the military government 
were not provided with funds to accom- 
plish work assigned to them, other than 
for their payroll. In direct contrast, the 
Communists actively opposing our efforts 
were amply financed—they were using 
counterfeit money as fast as it could be 
printed. 

Another major mistake was our leni- 
ency with those who refused to co-op- 
erate. The Communists were merciless in 
their attacks on American personnel, and 
our tolerant policy toward them encour- 
aged them to continue and intensify their 
oppdbition. We often turned our backs 
on outright violence against us and our 
policies. 

It cannot be denied that the Russians 
surpassed our efforts in Korea, and they 
were especially astute in taking advantage 
of our inconsistencies and lack of realism 
in dealing with the Koreans. Yet the vic- 
torious outcome of present hostilities—or 
of full-scale warfare—will find us still 
face to face with the problem we had in 
September, 1945: the establishment of a 
Korean government. 
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SOMETHING DEFINITIVE has got to be done 
about communism in our schools. I do not 
say this because I am afraid of commu- 
nism, or because I think there is anything 
amiss with our schools, at least in this re- 
gard. The American way of life has noth- 
ing to fear from our own communists. 
True, they can be a nuisance. Few as they 
are, they can and occasionally do work 
themselves into positions in which they 
can cause trouble out of all proportion 
to their numbers and actual political 
strength; and their presence in our midst 
does constitute a perpetual “security risk,” 
as we have learned to say, in “sensitive 
areas” of government and the defense 
establishment. But with all the hue and 
cry of recent years, there has been no sin- 
gle instance in which any harm has come 
from communist infiltration of any 
school. Here and there a solitary party 
member or a tiny covey of comrades has 
been flushed in some educational institu- 
tion. But no “clear and present danger” 
to the body politic has anywhere ap- 
peared. 

The danger lies not in communism but 
in our seeming inability to make up our 
minds about it. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that our minds are already 
made up but the decisions are contradic- 
tory. Some of us feel that it isn’t a ques- 
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tion of clear and present danger; that 
communism is a foul thing which must be 
rooted out of our schools at whatever cost. 
But others are appalled at the cost not so 
much of eradicating communism as of 
trying to do something that can’t be done. 
For, they insist, you can’t distinguish 
party-line comrades from sentimental fel- 
low-travelers. More particularly, you can’t 
distinguish the lunatic fringe of senti- 
mental idealists from dissidents of any 
‘kind; and consequently any purge of com- 
munists is certain to become a witch hunt. 
Better that a few communists should do 
their forlorn worst than that our schools 
should be eclipsed by thought-control! 

Many educators of the highest distinc- 
tion hold this view. I know them to be 
able, honorable, and conscientious men. 
That is why I find the collision alarming. 
On one hand, communism stands con- 
demned, and rightly so. On the other 
hand, people for whom I have the highest 
respect are insisting that, at least so far 
as our educational system is concerned, no 
steps whatever shall be taken to give effect 
to that condemnation. It just won’t do. 
Somehow or other we have failed to 
think our way through this situation; and 
that is a very serious matter indeed. Com- 
munism is no great danger to our schools, 
but indecision is. For unless we can reach 
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common understanding and general agree- 
ment on this matter, what chance have 
we of finding our way through the morass 
of world politics? We live in a world in 
which, so to speak, life depends on mak- 
ing clear distinctions, and here we are de- 
veloping the habit of thinking that no 
clear distinctions can be made. No clear 
distinction can be made between com- 
munists and socialists, so we will purge 
them all; or no clear distinction can be 
made between communists and any sort 
of heretic, so we must tolerate all. 

But distinctions can be made. How 
could the issue have arisen if we had not 
already made some sort of distinction? If 
we can talk about communists at all, the 
word “communist” must have some sort 
of meaning. Our problem, it seems to me, 
is to clarify that meaning. If, as a com- 
munity, we have not yet brought the 
problem into focus, we must do so forth- 
with, lest worse befall. The times are ur- 
gent, and the responsibility is universal. 
No one will be excused from the conse- 
quences of thinking too little and too late, 
and hence everyone must bear a hand. It 
is with this sense of urgency and obliga- 
tion that I offer the following suggestions. 


FIRST OF ALL, we can and must distin- 
guish between thoughts and deeds. Spe- 
cifically, we can and must distinguish 
ideas and sentiments, however obnoxious 
they may seem to us, from actual (I re- 
peat: act-ual) membership in the Com- 
munist Party. 

We must because circumstances require 
us to do so. The United States and the 
Soviet Union are engaged in a “cold war.” 
In this cold war the American Communist 


Party (hereafter identified as the USCP) 
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acts consistently and continuously as a 
“fifth column,” virtually the agent of the 
enemy. It does so in part by actual mili- 
tary espionage and sabotage, and in much 
greater part by attempting to create con- 
fusion so as to prevent our American in- 
stitutions from functioning successfully 
and thus to hasten the “collapse of cap- 
italism” which all Communists expect. 
(The capital letter designates party mem- 
bers, just as it does in the case of Demo- 
crats. ) 

I shall not attempt to argue that all this 
is so. On more than one occasion I have 
heard honest and sincere men whom I 
judged not to be Communists challenge 
such an assertion, demanding of the 
speaker that he present proof. But to sat- 
isfy such a demaad is either impossible or 
unnecessary. If what is meant is absolute 
proof, it is of course impossible. There is 
no absolute proof of anything. If, how- 
ever, what is meant is evidence sufficient 
to establish the truth of the assertion be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, most of us are 
convinced that it exists all around us, and 
that the weight of evidence is such as to 
throw the burden of proof very definitely 
on anybody who questions it. 

Such being the case, it seems to me that 
joining the USCP is an act of very doubt- 
ful propriety. I confess that I don’t see 
how anybody who has done so can rea- 
sonably expect to be employed, or re- 
tained, in any public institution; and I 
would include all schools in this category. 
It is sometimes argued that the Com- 
munist Party is a legal political party, and 
that any discrimination against members 
of it is a violation of basic civil rights. But 
this seems to me nonsense. If the Com- 
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munist Party is a legal political party, it 
is so only in a very special and peculiar 
sense. On one hand, proposals to outlaw 
the Party have been abandoned, on the 
advice of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, for pru- 
dential reasons; and on the other hand, the 
USCP itself imposes conditions on pros- 
pective members, requires an oath of 
Party loyalty, imposes a strict discipline 
in the performance of Party tasks, and 
collects dues from all its members—all of 
which makes the contrast between mem- 
bership in the USCP and membership in 
any (other) political party complete and 
unmistakable. 

This means that USCP membership in- 
volves a unique degree of responsibility 
for all the activities of the Party. Much 
has been made of the issue of “guilt by 
association” in recent years. Certainly we 
must not go off the deep end and start 
condemning everybody for anything that 
any of their associates may do. People 
may, and often do, wander into a public 
meeting without having any clear idea of 
what is going on. But it is stretching cre- 
dence a little thin to suppose that any- 
body could join the USCP without having 
any notion of its character and without 
assuming any responsibility for its acts. 

Has this nevertheless actually hap- 
pened? I don’t know. Two professors who 
were dismissed from the University of 
Washington solely on the ground of ad- 
mitted membership in the USCP insist 
that they have done no wrong; and they 
have been defended by men for whose in- 
telligence and integrity I have the high- 
est respect and in whose freedom from 
taint of communism (of any kind) I have 
complete confidence, on the ground that 
condemnation of a man solely because of 
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membership in any group—whatever its 
character and activities—invokes the un- 
American doctrine of guilt by association. 
But honest and thoughtful men may be 
wrong, and I think my friends are in this 
case. People who pay dues assume a share 
of responsibility for the uses to which 
their contributions may be put. 

There are degrees of responsibility, of 
course. None of us would argue that sim- 
ple-minded professors should be sent to 
prison for contributing to the financing 
of acts of espionage of which they had 
no knowledge. A distinction also can and 
must be made between present and past 
membership. To penalize a man all the 
rest of his life for what may have been an 
act of youthful innocence and folly of 
which he later repented, would outrage 
the American sense of justice and the 
Christian virtue of charity. I would de- 
fend a man who had quit the Communist 
Party with a vigor directly proportionate 
to my judgment of his sincerity. 

But I would not defend USCP mem- 
bership. Joining the USCP, taking its 
oath, accepting its discipline, executing its 
tasks, paying dues into its treasury: these, 
it seems to me, are deeds. As such they 
are clearly distinguishable from ideas, 
which our democratic principles, and the 
facts of intellectual life, require us to tol- 
erate. But, you will say, aren’t those ideas 
and those acts related? Certainly they are. 
All ideas are related to acts. In proposing 
to distinguish between communist (or 
even Communist) ideas and Party mem- 
bership, I am in effect drawing a line be- 
tween entertaining ideas and acting on 
them. But that is only what we do all the 
time. To entertain the idea of “mercy 
killing,” or even to advocate the principle 
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of euthanasia, is one thing; but to prac- 
tice it—or to pay dues to an organization 
that practices it—is quite another. It is 
precisely because ideas and acts are related 
that we must draw a clear line between 
them. We shall be able to maintain the 
freedom of the mind upon which all in- 
tellectual progress depends and of which 
all real education is the fruit only if we 
make a sharp distinction between thoughts 
and deeds. We must tolerate ideas. In par- 
ticular, the present situation being what 
it is, we must tolerate communist ideas— 
tolerate them in order to deal with them 
in the only fashion in which ideas can be 
effectively dealt with. But that does not 
mean that we must admit USCP members 
to our faculties. We need not, and should 
not. 


HOW CAN WE keep them out? Many edu- 
cators who are just as greatly concerned 
over the Communist menace as anybody 
else nevertheless oppose any attempt to 


root out Communists on the ground that 
the procedures usually proposed would be 
a greater evil than the presence of an oc- 
casional lonely Communist. They are 
right, of course. But is there no alterna- 
tive? Is there no middle ground between 
turning our schools upside down and tol- 
erating Communists? 

It seems to me there is. To see it all we 
need to do is recognize another distinction 
—the distinction between toleration and 
persecution. I say “recognize” because the 
distinction is a very familiar one. We make 
it all the time in other connections. For 
example, we do not knowingly tolerate 
sexual abnormalities in our schools. But 
we don’t turn people’s lives inside out in 
an anguished effort to detect any signs 
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of potential peculiarity. We don’t because 
we realize that an atmosphere of hysteria 
would itself be a very great evil. In a sense 
we take a calculated risk. That alterna- 
tive exists also in the case of Communism. 

To achieve it, however, we must take 
positive action. We must recognize mem- 
bership in the Communist Party as ground 
for dismissal. Since, the USCP being what 
it is, “membership” is difficult to define 
and still more difficult to prove, perhaps 
our rule should read, “Membership or af- 
filiation tantamount to membership”; but 
it should be made abundantly clear that 
what we have in mind is deeds, not 
thoughts or sentiments—the overt act of 
an accessory, not the ideas or attitudes of 
a sympathizer. 

Moreover, in promulgating such a prin- 
ciple we should focus our disapproval 
clearly and steadily on the activities of 
the USCP as the fifth column of a virtual 
enemy power. In recommending the dis- 
missal of two admitted members of the 
USCP from the University of Washing- 
ton faculty President Raymond B. Allen 
argued that such affiliation destroys the 
“competence” of a scholar and teacher be- 
cause of the intellectual bias it induces. 
That argument is most unfortunate. There 
are, as everybody knows, many affiliations 
which result in bias—or express a pre- 
existing bias. Are Friends to be excluded 
from the teaching profession because they 
have a bias against war? Most of us would 
say no. But the decisive difference is that 
Friends are not agents of a foreign, vir- 
tually an enemy, power; whereas Com- 
munists are. It is on that ground, and that 
ground alone, that we can establish the 
unique guilt of USCP membership. 
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Such being the case, our tenure rules 
will need to be redrafted so as to make 
membership in the USCP, or affiliation 
tantamount to membership and attested 
by organizational activity, specific cause 
for dismissal. No doubt it was the absence 
of any such provision from the tenure 
rule of the University of Washington that 
forced President Allen to venture out on 
the thin ice of professional competency. 
Commission of a crime involving moral 
turpitude is everywhere recognized as 
valid ground for dismissal; but for good 
and sufficient reason we have not made 
Communist Party membership a crime. 
That reason does not require us to admit 
Communists to our schools. But it does 
make it necessary for us to provide spe- 
cifically for excluding them. 

Such a rule would not be automatically 
self-enforcing. But there would be no need 
for us to turn all our faculties inside out 
in a frenzy of self-purification. After all, 
we must remember that our great danger 
is not that of Communist activity but 
that of paralysis of will. Once we have 
clarified the situation and made up our 
minds what to do about it, we have the 
whole situation under control. If any ac- 
tual Communist appears, we can deal with 
him. We can simply invite him to leave; 
and if he refuses, we can discharge him— 
not by subterfuge, but for what he spe- 
cifically is and does. 

Without such a provision, no oath can 
be effective. With it, no oath is needed. 
This is one of the chief advantages of clear 
recognition of Communist affiliation as 
a disqualification for the teaching profes- 
sion. For no oath offers even the slightest 
embarrassment to a Communist, while 
any oath at all is an offense to decent peo- 
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ple. Decent people resent being asked if 
they are seeking the violent overthrow of 
the established order of society, just as 
decent people resent being asked if they 
are perverts. Meanwhile the Communists 
blithely answer no! I myself have seen an 
unpublished statement by one of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Communists in 
which he declares that he is utterly op- 
posed to all acts of force and violence, 
“...as is also the Communist Party”! 
What is the good of asking such people 
to swear to any oath? 

The more specific the oath, the more 
offensive it is to decent people, with no 
gain in effectiveness. Listing a roster of 
Party-linked organizations is not going to 
flush any genuine Communists, since they 
know better than anybody else what or- 
ganizations are most likely to identify 
them. But the longer and more varied the 
list, the more certain it is that many per- 
fectly innocent people will be caught in 
the toils. 

Moreover, unearthing Communists is 
not the business of our schools. It is the 
business of the FBI. It is a difficult and 
delicate business. On that account, and at 
the explicit request of Mr. Hoover, we 
have refrained from outlawing the Party. 
If the FBI still can’t identify the comrades, 
school administrators certainly can’t be 
expected to do so; and if it can, there is 
no need for anybody else to try. If the 
Bureau sees any Communists insinuating 
themselves where they don’t belong, we 
can be reasonably sure that fact will be 
made known to the proper authorities; 
and if we have made up our minds that 
Communists are not to be employed on 
the staffs of public institutions such as 
schools, we are then in a position to deal 
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with such cases simply and effectively, 
without fuss or bother. 

True, the problem of unjust accusation 
still remains. But it is not unique. All 
forms of moral turpitude present the 
same problem. Furthermore, it is not pri- 
marily a problem for school administrators 
to solve. It is primarily the problem of the 
Bureau and the courts. What is most im- 
portant for our schools is that they should 
be free from the hysteria that might force 
school authorities to anticipate the Bureau 
and the machinery of justice, and to act 
on suspicion of guilt where no evidence 
exists, or even to generate suspicion. 

To avoid such hysteria—to avoid ruin- 
ing innocent people through the miscar- 
riage of the machinery of justice—we 
must be quite clear as to what constitutes 
guilt and how we propose to deal with it 
when it appears. That is not all we must 
do; but it is an essential step. Humane and 
public-spirited people sometimes argue 
that to countenance any discrimination 
against Communists will open flood gates 
of discrimination: that dismissal of Com- 
munists will inevitably be followed by 
dismissal of Jews, or Catholics, or even of 
“foreigners.” But isn’t this argument 
equally applicable to murderers? It seems 
to me that the freedom we in America en- 
joy from molestation by the police is due 
simply and solely to the rule of law: that 
is, to the clear definition of crime and the 
corresponding definition of the duties of 
the police. The same is true of Commu- 
nism. What we must do is to limit the po- 
lice power by defining its proper functions. 
We must define the offense of Communism 
(with a capital letter) in terms of action 
in aid and comfort of an enemy power. 
The real danger to all minority groups is 
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that we may fail to achieve that clarity, 
and so may extend our abomination of 
treason to people whose faces we don’t 
like and even—worst of all!—to people 
whose ideas we don’t like. 


THAT THE FAcTs of intellectual life, as 
well as our democratic principles, require 
us to tolerate discussion—discussion of all 
ideas whatsoever—is perhaps a truism. I 
hope so. At all events I shall assume that 
the role of public discussion as an indis- 
pensable part of the democratic process 
is understood and accepted. What I am 
not so sure about is our understanding of 
the essential nature of discussion. 

There can be no genuine discussion ex- 
cept between partisans of the ideas that 
are under discussion. I make this as a 
categorical assertion and only invite the 
reader to test its truth in his own expe- 
rience. Suppose that what is under discus- 
sion is whether the earth is flat or round, 
and suppose that all the participants be- 
lieve it to be flat, perhaps for different rea- 
sons. Would anybody regard such a dis- 
cussion as adequate or (granted the 
possibility of roundness) genuine? Or 
suppose that a discussion of the principles 
of democracy is going on between Fascists 
and Communists. Would anybody who 
believes in democracy expect such a dis- 
cussion to be intellectually satisfactory? 
Wouldn’t we all insist that genuine dis- 
cussion of democracy is possible only if 
the case for democracy is being presented 
by somebody who is convinced there is a 
case? 

But if this is true of Copernican astron- 
omy and American democracy, it is no 
less true of socialism and even commu- 
nism (spelled with a small letter to desig- 
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nate a set of ideas rather than a party). 
I don’t mean to suggest that any impro- 
priety attaches to a discussion of com- 
munist ideas by a group of noncommu- 
nists. But it is true that such a discussion 
is genuine and fruitful only to the degree 
to which its participants have access to the 
presentation of communist ideas by per- 
sons who value those ideas and adhere to 
them. Such contact may be made through 
books and other writings, but not alto- 
gether so. If we propose to discuss Con- 
fucianism, we should read the Analects; 
but we should also check our reading of 
the word against that of a Confucianist, 
preferably Chinese. 

This means that we must have direct 
contact with genuine—that is to say, con- 
vinced—presentations of communist 
ideas. We must do so for our own good. 
The cause I am pleading is not that of the 
people who entertain notions I abhor. It 
is not their “legal right to be wrong,” as 
it is sometimes called, that I am defending. 
For all I care about them, they can stew 
in their own juice, forever unheard. Not 
long ago one of my colleagues asked, “Why 
do you defend these cranks? Surely you 
would agree that schools ought to be 
staffed not with cranks but with reason- 
able people like you and me!” My answer 
is that I am not advocating what Time has 
recently called the “soft public negligence 
about ideas” that makes “wrong ideas 
dangerous.” I am defending ourselves, the 
reasonable ones; and I am saying that we 
can’t continue to be reasonable if we in- 
sulate ourselves from notions we don’t 
like. That would be soft negligence! What 
I am advocating, on the contrary, is hard 
contact—direct contact—with ideas we 
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don’t like. I am doing so because that is 
the only way we can be sure of under- 
standing them, and because we must un- 
derstand them. Moreover, what is best for 
teachers is best for students. They, too, 
must understand. That is why we have 
schools. And the minds of students never 
thrive better than under the stimulus of 
disagreement among their teachers. We 
shall not develop understanding among 
the young by intellectual coddling. 

We must understand communism be- 
cause circumstances require us to do so. 
Far more dangerous than the supposition 
that “no distinction can be made” between 
the activities of the Communist Party and 
the ideas of communistic thinkers and 
sympathizers is the notion that no dis- 
tinction can be made between communist 
ideas and socialist ideas, or between so- 
cialist ideas and the idea of the public wel- 
fare. It is dangerous first and foremost be- 
cause it is untrue; but it is doubly dan- 
gerous because consideration of the public 
welfare is being forced upon us by cir- 
cumstances that are beyond our control. 

We live in a changing world. The ad- 
vancement of science and the progress of 
technology are continually altering the 
very landscape. These changes bring 
changes in the patterns of our lives, 
changes which in many cases require the 
revision, and still more the elaboration, 
of the rules by which we live. All this is 
well illustrated by vehicular traffic. We 
manufacture automobiles and we build 
roads; and then we find that we must 
regulate the traffic that flows along our 
roads. In a sense, having to stop for a 
traffic light represents a limitation of our 
freedom and an extension of the power of 
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the state; but we must never forget that 
using an automobile enlarges our freedom, 
and that the increased powers of the state 
coincide with the growth of our com- 
munity activities. 

This process inevitably includes changes 
in the patterns of ownership. As a city 
grows, zoning regulations have to be 
changed, and a family who built a home 
in a quiet residential district only a few 
decades ago with all the sense of perpetual 
security which ownership confers may 
now find themselves surrounded by super- 
markets and steam laundries. And this is 
true of our economy. Industries which 
once seemed to be completely “private” 
may find themselves “affected with the 
public interest.” 

Does this mean that we are embarked 
upon a course which can only lead to 
communism? That depends not only on 
our understanding of our course but also 
on our understanding of communism. 
Communism is (in part) the negation of 
private property, and so (to some extent, 
and in a certain sense) is rezoning or af- 
fectation with the public interest. The 
question is, what sense—and what part? 

This is a question we must answer, if 
we are to know what we are doing. The 
essence of communism is the liquidation 
of private ownership by violent revolu- 
tion. It comes about (in theory and in 
fact) through the breakdown of “the cap- 
italist, system.” In these years of Soviet 
aggression we have made much of the fact 
that no people have ever passed behind the 
iron curtain voluntarily; but it is even 
more significant that no working economy 


has ever undergone violent revolution. — 


Consequently the crucial question for us 
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is whether making adjustments to chang- 
ing conditions is more likely or less likely 
to keep our economy working. If the lat- 
ter, then we should tear down our traffic 
lights at once. If the former, then our 
running readjustiments to continuing 
change are not only not the precursor of 
communism; they constitute our strong- 
est safeguard—indeed, in the final anal- 
ysis, our only safeguard. 

The essence of socialism is the convic- 
tion that what is wrong with the world 
is private ownership, and the determina- 
tion to correct it by the institution of pub- 
lic ownership through gradual democratic 
processes. Something of this sort is what 
has been going on in England. Is every 
effort to achieve the welfare of the com- 
munity a step in this direction? This ques- 
tion is partly one of motive and partly 
one of consequences. Some people are ac- 
tually saying today that all current ef- 
forts in the public welfare are motivated 
by the deliberate but concealed intention 
of eventually liquidating private owner- 
ship altogether. As one who favors the 
public welfare and knows many others 
who do so, I feel that I can say categori- 
cally that such a charge is untrue. Is it 
still possible that a welfare program may 
have that result? My answer is, possible 
but very unlikely. In large part the prob- 
lem is one of the scale of business enter- 
prise. By virtue of their very size, giant 
enterprises cease to be private. Private 
enterprise can persist only so long as small 
business continues to prevail. Thus the 
question is whether small business is more 
likely to persist if big business is subject 
to public control, or if no controls are im- 
posed upon big business. The fact is that 
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those who favor “the welfare state” do 
so because they are convinced that it is 
the only expedient by which the present 
order of society can be preserved, a con- 
viction which derives not from any ide- 
ology but from the current facts of eco- 
nomic life. 


THOUGH THESE ISSUES are as yet unre- 
solved, they are capable of solution. Com- 
munism, socialism, and the public welfare 
are not freely interchangeable synonyms 
between which no distinction can be made. 
All that we know of each of them sup- 
ports the supposition that they can be 
clearly distinguished. I certainly do not 
mean to suggest that all our problems will 
be solved by excluding Communists from 
the schools. But I do say to my friends who 
oppose the exclusion of Communists on 
the ground that the community can’t be 
trusted to make the distinction between 
party members and ideological sympath- 
izers: how can you expect the community 


So move our tensely measured days— 
Mechanic whir and click 

Marking up progress. 

The eager neuron tingles, 

Spurred on 

To ceaseless straining at facts, 
Resting never. 

Im pulses leap at the synapse: 

"Speed up your learning! 

Look faster, at this 

And this and this...” 

Tachistoscope and stroboscopic flash 
Illuminate our way. 


At Such Speed Forward 


to distinguish between public welfare and 
communism, if it is unable to distinguish 
between thoughts and deeds? 

And to those others who propose to ex- 
clude not only active participants in the 
Communist revolutionary movement but 
all those who understand how the minds 
of revolutionaries work, I would say: how 
can you hope to check the operation of 
forces you don’t understand? Unless we 
can manage to discuss things, we have no 
chance of dealing with them democrat- 
ically; for discussion is the heartbeat of 
democracy. But discussion can’t be genu- 
ine if we only allow one side to be heard. 

We feel nothing but scorn for totali- 
tarian travesties of democratic procedure 
in which the electorate is invited to vote 
but is allowed only one candidate to vote 
for. What about the discussion that pre- 
cedes the voting? If we have reached the 
point of allowing only one side to be pre- 
sented, democracy is already lost. 


RUTH M. SANDERS 


No calming time 
For lake and dipping willows 

Or placid loving eyes at evening. 
Beauty must be transient: 

A glance at soaring wings 
Between equations; 

Laughter fading 

Along the airstream; 

Bright petals slipping 

Between outstretched fingers 
Back toward the roadside flower. 
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Cottonfield in Harvest 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Day, and the skies spread 

Turquoise and azure, undulations of satin, over these fields; 
The flare of the furrows. Caught in between the cypress 
With its tawny-green velvet softness of fine plumage falling 
And the wine-red of sumach are sweetgums in starry clumps, 
Thick-spread into gold-red mottled cones to reaffirm the forest. 
The land is flat as a floor. Now blackening rises 

Across it, scant waist-high, the branchy stalks; and cotton 
Out of them crowding in loose bunchy clumps together, 
Fulness of harvest falling prone: the white 

Sticking to every tip, wreathing the stems, down-crawling 
To wealth distilled at the end from thousands of sweat-drenched hours. 


Dawn, and the east light 

Moving fanwise above slate-purple, low-clinging drifts of cloud 
That clog the morning over the course of meandering brown rivers— 
Through gold to the mare’s tails, the mackerel-scales beyond: 
These now reflect in flight the fruitage of the fields, 

As the light shifts to find them, speeding on 

To beam on the gray shacks collapsing, where the rows 

Come to a halt. The glare blanches the land, 

Turns green to dingy rust. Now through the fields, 

Hangs recklessly, clings feathery-soft, the dazzling white of lint: 
Fairylike splendor, breathless, ever and again vanishing away. 


Noon, and the strawhatted gleaners 

In ragged clothes crawl awkwardly over rows 

Bowed to the waist; bent-elbowed, hands stretched forth 

To seize the elusive fluff in clawlike fingers: 

The quicker goes the thumb, the easier wealth melts away. 
Into the dragging sack it goes, lint checked by the slatted walls 
Of the high wagon standing here, near dismal shacks that hide 
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Amid the color-flaunting trees, their poverty mocked by white. 

It wreathes from every withered twig, puffs out through shriveled leaves, 
Makes naught the green-baize spread of plants, and fills field after field 
With solid finger-tempting stress of still ungathered light. 


Pickers, it is in vain— 

As the sun sinks before you, drifting on 

Into the dust-hued west, wearying each waiting throat 
Where the high wagon holds your ebbing fate— 

You strive to seize this white gold, cram it full 

Into the sack, and drag it to the scales; 

Waiting the checker’s call as all awaits 

Your stiff ungainly movements. Still you fail; 

This crop eludes you as it did of old, 

In years of want, in years of dwindling hope. 

This miracle-maddened fall may come but there is nothing 
Which can be gained beyond relapse of time 

In this lint-dazzled space of clustering flame. 

You with your most-skilled fingers cannot quell 
Minutes that move like staple from the bolls, 

White as the smoke from swift-exploding guns 

That burst into the face, and leave it pale: 
Pale-starred against crape-black, with fingers twitching 


Into the void: the flinging-down of silence. 
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The Storm 


GENE SCHULZE 


1 HID HALF BEHIND the heavy drapes in 
the bay window still occasionally sobbing. 
Papa had said “No.” The thought of it 
made me start crying all over again. He 
had said “No: you’re much too young to 
even think of it; and your Oma” (he al- 
ways called Grandmother my Oma as if 
nobody else would want to claim her), 
“where could I possibly find a dependable 
traveling companion for her, foll as she 
gets?” (Everybody knew Oma had 
“bright” days, but no one could tell at 
what moment, quick as a crack, she might 
switch to “her ¢olles Betragen” as Papa 
always called it.) “And to find someone 
capable of looking after the two of you— 
No.” 

I glanced at Oma’s back and doubted 
if she remembered I was there. Had she 
already forgotten that Papa had said No 
to the trip she had always talked about 
taking? They said ever since she had got 
back from her last trip she had talked 
about going again. Sometimes she even 
spoke of it as “going home.” She was read- 
ing her Bible: 

“Unser Vater der Duin Himmel bist—” 
She was sitting in a bad light again. Papa 
said she always looked for a bad light to 
read in as if her eyes weren’t weak enough 
already. She sat in the mama chair of the 
heavy carved set. It was the smaller chair 
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without arms. She never—not even on 
“cloudy” days—never sat in the big papa 
chair. On the settee yes, but never in the 
other. 

“Gieb uns heute—” Beside me was a 
bronze statue of a man, almost naked, 
holding up a bunch of grapes but not eat- 
ing any. 

As the two maids in funny dust caps, 
which looked like upside-down chamber 
pots (but with no red flowers painted on 
them), entered the room I hid more be- 
hind the drapes with the velvet rope and 
tassel. One maid poked the other and 
pointed to Oma. They whispered. 

Oma looked up. “Oh. We're cleaning 
—or are we.” Both immediately began to 
dance their feather dusters over the fur- 
niture busily. 

“Yes, Mrs. von Warnken.” But Oma 
began to wave her hand over the furni- 
ture in an imaginary dusting motion. 

“Look,” said the first maid, stopping 
her work. “I thought it: she’s off again.” 

I hated the words English maids used 
sometimes—like “off” to describe Oma. 
But Papa never hired German girls like 
Mama wanted. “They would work so 
much better than these American kind,” 
Mama complained; “These don’t know 
what hard work is.” “These,” Papa’s voice 
—no matter the language — always 
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sounded like one of the Ten Command- 
ments, leaving no room for argument, 
“These cannot understand German when 
I discuss my business at the table.” 

“She is not ‘off,’ ”’ I announced, coming 
out of the bay window. 

“Oh, Mr. Karl.” And immediately they 
were busy again as hummingbirds. It was 
not that they were afraid of either Oma 
or me: they were deathly fearful of what 
we might tell Papa about them. (They 
didn’t know we wouldn’t have dared 
bother Papa about such little things as 
maids.) They dusted their way through 
the room, one took the left, the other the 
right as they were taught with Oma join- 
ing in the flurry, all three long skirts 
bouncing gently from side to side like 
enormous bells. It made me think of the 
time all the bells in town were ringing 
because of the big warehouse fire. From 
the tower on our house (where Papa uses 
his telescope to watch for his ships, and 
you can not only see all over Galveston 
but even to the mainland)—we could 
watch the fire as if it were right close. It 
was wonderfully frightening and the bells 
tolled the whole time. It smoked for a 
week after: they say cotton bales burn 
that way. 

Even with the maids gone, Oma was 
still making her bell dance, which was 
smaller, until she got to the fireplace. She 
looked up to the mantle where her pieces 
of Dresden china were arranged. There 
she forgot her cleaning—just what she did 
with the imaginary dustpan, I don’t know 
—and stood there staring up at a little 
dancing girl with a net skirt, speckled and 
draped with intricate tiny flowers. Oma 
took a tuck in her skirt and began to 
dance. I followed her. 
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“What are we dancing about, Oma?” 
“Oh, Karl, my darling boy. Don’t you 
know? At last we are going on our trip.” 

“To Germany?” 

“Certainly. After waiting for it so long. 
Did you think to Asia?” All of Papa’s 
ships went to one of two places: either to 
Germany or to Asia. I didn’t know where 
Asia was. “You and I are going on the trip 
we have planned for so long—. I was plan- 
ning it even before you were born. For 
me it will be going home again.” 

It was true. All my life I had heard Oma 
plan her trip. “Remind me to get a fruit 
bowl and candlesticks when we are in 
Dresden.” 

“We are go-ing on our trip,” I chanted 
as we danced together, swinging back and 
forth, making Oma’s bell ring harder. 

But I knew she was really ¢oll, her mind 
was “muddy,” maybe even “off” wasn’t 
too strong a word—-for today, because 
Papa had said No. You're not going. Def- 
initely No. And she had already, on her 
last trip many years before, brought back 
the fruit bowl with candlesticks to match. 
It stood in the china closet where Mama 
kept it under glass so no clumsy English 
girls need knock it over by dusting. Oma 
herself was like her Dresden: fragile, tiny, 

exquisitely fine, like the carvings on her 
brooch. As she turned stiffly dancing I 
thought: if she falls she will break into a 
thousand little pieces like those. Her mem- 
ory, too, was much like the china—brittle, 
thin, shattered easily into incoherent bits. 
But miraculously it always jumped back 
together. 


“Come, Oma, sit down on the settee 
and read to me. I want to see the pictures.” 


And she did. She read about David and 
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the giant, and of course I knew the story 
—had, in fact, often wondered if the 
giant’s voice was really bigger than Papa’s; 
but when she read about “David braunlich 
und schén” asked: 

“What does that mean?” 

Braunlich und schin? Why, that’s like 
you: brown and nice—a growing boy. 
But you’re getting far too tan; we mustn’t 
walk on the beach so much any more.” 

Aber, Oma. We must. You know how 
we enjoy wading.” We both knew Papa 
didn’t want it, but we never mentioned 
that. ““Come’n. Say we can.” 

“Well, all right. But not now: it’s much 
too still and hot. So schwuel. I'm sure we'll 
get some weather out of this.” 

“A storm?” 

“Possibly. And the Emma von Warnken 
sailed today too.” Now Oma must be 
“clear.” 

“Yes. And we should have been on it.” 

"Ja. Gewiss. I hope we will have smooth 
weather when we go.” She turned to look 
blindly out into the dazzling sky and I 
wondered if she were dreaming that she 
was sailing away on her namesake. “There 
are no birds in the sky.” 

“None?” 

“It means a storm. I hope the Emma 
won’t have any trouble. Es ist so sehr 
schwiil.” She moved her brooch up and 
down, making a bellows of her blouse. 
"Sehr schwiil. It certainly will storm. It’s 
good she’ll be in the open sea—if it doesn’t 
come too bad.” 


I WOKE UP sitting on a chair in the front 
hall, my legs dangling over water. This is 
a strange dream, I thought. The maid 
looking up from under her cap with wide 
eyes came sloshing through the water car- 
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rying a flat tin of hot biscuits toward the 
stairs. “Keep that wood dry,” she bawled. 
I thought she sounded very impolite, but 
you just have to expect those things from 
English girls, even in dreams. There were 
terrible sounds outside of wind — wails 
and screams, sounding like the pictures of 
Hell in Oma’s Bible. Papa’s voice came 
big and thunderous: 

“Get all the blankets upstairs and don’t 
light any lamps.” 

“No lamps,” repeated an obedient voice 
upstairs like the end of an echo. 

“Don’t anybody touch the wine.” 

“Save the wine,” was repeated like a 
voice in a choir loft. 

“The bridges have collapsed. Hundreds 
of people on them.” 

No voice answered him. But sleepily I 
thought I saw the wooden bridges fall as 
the front door burst open with a cold 
blast of rain and wind; the drapes swung 
fearfully up to the ceiling, curling and 
cringing there, as two men dragged a third 
man in between them. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” He kicked 
the water, splattering it all over. “I’ve got 
to find her. Oh, don’t—Let me go!” 

“Take him up.” Papa shouted an order 
to somebody on the stairs: “Get back up!” 

“I only wanted to see about the boy.” 
It was Oma’s apologetic little voice. “He 
may catch cold in those damp clothes.” 

“Here.” Papa’s big arms picked me up 
and handed me over the banister. Some 
strange man took me. 

“Let me go!” I seemed to say. 

“Son?” She sounded like the tinkle of 
a china bell. 

“Now what?” Papa’s voice was always 
rude. 
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“The—the Emma?” 
“Alles versichert—iberversichert.” 
Dreamy as I was I knew it meant she was 
overinsured; even if she went down the 
insurance would buy a new ship in place 
of the Emma—and everyone knew she 
was old. 

“I mean—do you think she will be— 
be safe?” 

“Was denkst du? In this storm? Safe?” 
The roar of Papa’s voice illustrated the 
storm. He turned to attend to other mat- 
ters. 

“Mrs. von Warnken, where do you 
want this boy?” She stood there stupid- 
still but I knew that her mind was not 
hazy at all. “Mrs. von Warnken—” 


I don’t know exactly where I was the 
next time I awoke: it was a passageway 
like on a ship but it seemed to be the up- 
stairs hall except that I was on the settee 
which is always downstairs. There was a 
man drunk or sick and vomiting on the 
rug. I remembered that I had been seasick 
once, and it had made Papa so angry: 
nothing ever made him seasick. From back 
somewhere in the dark a woman was cry- 
ing and saying over and over, “Babinko. 
Babinko. Babinko,” like a rocking mo- 
tion. Several voices together were mum- 
bling in unison, “Hail Mary, Mother of 
Grace, Blessed art Thou—” There was the 
furious sound of wild wind and the house 
creaked and cracked like a ship. 

I lay still trying to decide if I was asleep 
or awake. The maid came past carrying a 
lamp that wasn’t lit. There was blood run- 
ning down the side of her face from under 
her cap as if the flowers had melted. She 
did not seem to notice it. 
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“Oma,” I called. “Oma!” 

“Don’t be frightened, Karl. I’m right 
here beside you.” Thank heaven she was 
clear. 

“Did they let him go?” 

“Who dear?” 

The settee jumped. Oma and I were 
thown in a bunch against the wall. I be- 
gan to cry. 

“Hush. Now hush: you’re a big boy,” 
she was rubbing her arm, “and you must 
help other people to keep from being 
afraid. You’re Oma’s brave little man.” 
I was so glad her mind had stayed right 
side up through the jolt. “Everything will 
be all right. Just lie back down.” 

She hummed an old lullaby, “Blau ist 
ein Bliimlein—” 

There was the sound of retching. 

"Das heisst Vergiss-mein-nicht—” 

Hail Mary, Mother of Grace, Blessed art 
Thou among— 

Das Bliimlein leg’ ans Herz—” 

Babinko—babinko—babinko— 


It may have been immediately or much 
later. Papa’s voice was strong against the 
wet wind. “I'll carry him.” 

“He'll go with me.” Oma’s voice 
sounded much firmer than the usual china- 
thinness. “Your weight will be too much. 
Put the ropes on him.” 

I was awake now. We were going out 
the window on to shutters laid across into 
the window of the next house. People in 
each house held on to a rope tied to the 
person who was crossing this narrow 
bridge. “Tie us together,” Oma was direct- 
ing. I had never seen her so “right.” She 
was bossy: even a little bit like Papa. 

“Ready?” They yelled back and forth 
through the blowing noise and the creak- 
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ing and snapping and popping of our 
house. I began to crawl on to the slats. 
“Get off your knees,” Oma ordered. 
“Stand up and walk.” I wondered if she 
had talked like that to Papa when he was 
a little boy. “You’re a von Warnken and 
this is only like a gangplank anyway. 
Komm’. Just imagine we’re boarding the 
Emma. Komm’.” | took short steps behind 
her, holding only the thin, fine fingers 
against the tumultuous twisting of the 
storm. In a second we were soaked cold. 
Dark waves leaped up at us. “Don’t look 
down: never look down.” She was so clear. 


IT WAS STRANGE watching out the window 
and seeing this vast quiet ocean all around 
us, even where our house had been. Here 
and there houses stood out of the dark 
water as if they were floating along on 
some lost sea. I was watching a gull near 
by as he stood on a round hairy ball which 
bobbed just under the water. The maid 
came to the window, emptied the pot. 
“Shoo,” she waved to the bird, “Get off of 
him!” She dipped the pot down into the 
water and while swishing the water around 
in it called “Shoo!” again to the sea gull 
and threw the water splashing in its di- 
rection. 

It rose with a protesting ““Eeek! Eeek!” 

“This one must be a man,” said the 
maid. ““The hair seems to be short.” 

I watched it all I could trying to make 
out if it was a man, but it floated with its 
face looking down into the muddy water 
and moved slowly on out to where the 
ocean used to be. 

Oma rocked and mumbled into her 
Bible. She was sitting in a bad light, in 
Fact, almost in semidarkness. 
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I may have been the first to see it, but 
immediately everybody crowded to the 
windows. They waved and they screamed 
and they cried. It came toward our win- 
dow but stopped a safe distance away. It 
was a small boat and the man in a blue 
uniform called through a megaphone. “Is 
Mr. von Warnken among you?” 

“Yes, Yes,” they all screamed. “Yes. 
Come.” 

“Call him to the window,” was the re- 
ply. 

Papa’s heavy shoes came thumping 
through the people. “Good morning, 
Kurt.” The boat came and bumped 
against the house. 

“Are your family all well, sir?” 

“We're well, thank you.” He must have 
forgotten about the dead baby in the back 
room. “Do you have water and food?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you get us to the mainland?” 

“Hand the food in.” 

“In there?” 

“Yes.” There was no questioning Pa- 
pa’s orders and the packages were handed 
to him and he handed them to the other 
people who glanced at Papa funny as they 
took them. “Karl, you and Oma get into 
the boat first.” The people began immedi- 
ately to howl and to protest. 

The man whose uniform had Papa’s 
crest said loudly, “We haven’t room to 
take all of you,” and he calmly drew out 
a shiny pistol. 

One of the maids still wearing her cap 
said, “But I must go along to look after 
Grandma von Warnken and the boy.” 
She began to climb out the window, show- 
ing her black hose. 
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“You stay here.” It was Papa’s voice. 

Her wide eyes stared at the pistol point- 
ing at her as if it were waiting only a word 
from Papa. She ran clumsily in to the back 
part of the house where the woman was 
still rocking the dead baby. Her sobs and 
crazy screams echoed through the ghostly 
quiet watching as we got into the boat and 
shoved off. 

There were people in other houses, lean- 
ing out the windows, waving, calling to 
us, too far to be heard. Oma waved gaily 
to them as if they were old friends come to 
see her off. She seemed to be perfectly 
happy and did not see the broken trash 
floating, nor the sea gulls in mid-air 
screeching and fighting over a long strip 
of meat. The stink made you sick. The air 
was hot. 

As we landed Papa scooped Oma up in 
his arms to carry her over the mud. 

Mama started to step out of the boat, 
but Papa said, “Bleib’ sitzend,” and she sat 
back down. 

take you,’ 
form. 

“No,” I answered. “T’'ll walk.” 

“Kurt, you take him.” Papa sounded 
disgusted. 

The sun burned hot on the heaps and 
hills of broken lumber crashed upon the 
land. A soldier with a gun slanting over 
one shoulder marched back and forth be- 
fore a man slumped over a crude short 
cross of broken lumber as if he were try- 
ing to read the sign on the other side of it. 

“What does the sign say?’ I asked in 
general. 


> 


said the man in uni- 


The man in uniform looked to Papa 


and Papa nodded over Oma’s head, “Tell 


him.” 
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“Tt says, ‘I was shot for looting.’ ” 

“What’s looting?” 

“Stealing. They say he had his pockets 
still full of swollen fingers and rings.” 

“Did you shoot him?” 

“No,” the man in uniform smiled. 

“There will be more yet like him,” Papa 
stated. 

“You are such a dear son,” Oma said 
into his face and I wondered if the bright 
sun and ugly odors had made her fuzzy 
again, for she had never said such a thing 
before. 

“Yes?” asked Papa, as he carried her 
toward the waiting wagon. 

“Because you let us take the trip. We 
had such a wonderful time. But we had 
such a crossing. My, what a storm. And the 
ship ran out of water. But we made it and 
here we are.” Kurt acted like he didn’t 
hear Oma at all. 

“So you had a nice trip.” 

“Oh yes. And Karl enjoyed it too.” 

“Karl went too?” 

“Of course. Don’t you remember? He 
and I walked up the gangplank together. 
You were there.” I allowed myself to 
think for one last moment, Yes, it was a 
lovely trip. Then like the feeling of a ship 
slipping down, forever to lie on the soft 
sands in semidarkness surrounded always 
by a beautiful world of water, I knew that 
Oma would never be bright again, that we 
would never again play at the games of 
forgetful age and youthful fancy, that a 
Dresden china doll lay out there under 
the muddy water broken forever. 

And that I — growing up now — must 
close the same door that Oma had shut but 
must stay on this outside of it, the un- 
pleasant side that was exposed to the wild 
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winds of growing and the fierceness of liv- 
ing and Papa’s stormy voice, where there 
was little sheltering love. 

“Look on that tree, Papa—how high 
the water was.” 

Kurt in his perfect uniform spoke. “A 
very observant boy, Mr. von Warnken, 
for one so young.” 


Parachute Jump 


UMPHREY LEE, JR. 


“Yes,” Papa seemed surprised. “Yes,” 
and he smiled proudly at me, but he added, 
“However, you know Kurt, he is much 
too young for you to make any definite 


‘ conclusions on his caliber.” 


“Oh, certainly sir. Certainly.” 
They handed us up onto the wagon 
which had huge wheels of black mud. 


As eighteen men went shuffling for the door 

And hammered vectors took their fears to sea 

The second’s, third’s, fourth’s bootsoles spun on the steel floor; 
Pivoting to the wind below the knee, 


Vanished. And gulf blew in before they moved, 
Aimed to the afferents like novocain, 

Bright overloads that burned and numbed the grooved 
Gray convolutions of unfeeling brain. 


No drop, or shock. Peace cried misunderstood 
Five or ten seconds. They hung floating there 
Checked canopies, maneuvered (monkeys would) 
Curved oscillating courses down the air. 


They felt the second jolt. Dry stalks and roots 
Rolled acres of the corn with lonesome men 
Who got up nearly glad and packed their chutes 
Hiked to the trucks, and came alive again. 
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Walking with a Cane in Autumn 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


Now always sober along these browning streets, 
I contemplate upon the ruthless decimation of 
my erstwhile confidants and friends, I can yet 
remember the lady of our judge, whose teacup breasts 
1 also lifted from their saucers and tasted. 


Then the slow worryings beneath the blotching maples 
the mind heels like an obedient dog against traffic, 
or memorizes Culbertson rules. Someone’s east or 
west might yet release lightning, but of course, one left 
his lightning rods behind at a last hail tavern, 


Once love entered, eschewing; and faith tossed out 
at the ladies’ entrance failed to recover, 
even after harsh grandfathers became children again 
and rolled their jacks on sewer covers, and once very 
ragamuffin chums waxed portly and significant. 


All I hope for is autumn blanchings of all scenes, 
weathervanes failing a final time to winter winds. 
Things perish daily, the facile brain counsels, 

and one is at last prepared to formulate dry adieux 
to lithe youth within still tasting moist Aprils. 
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Karankaway Country 


ROY BEDICHEK 


THE MOST GENEROUS ESTIMATE that I find 
of the Karankaways was made by Father 
Pena (1722): “It was seen that they [the 
Karankaways] were very docile and would 
enter readily upon the work of cultivat- 
ing the earth and their own souls, the 
more because they live in greater misery 
than the other tribes, since they subsist 
altogether upon fish and go entirely with- 
out clothing.” Subsequent history shows 
that they never cultivated the earth or 
their own souls in a manner pleasing or 
even tolerable to the white man, and Fa- 
ther Pena, says Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, 
thus “proved himself either ignorant or 
defiant of history, a bad sociologist, and a 
worse prophet.” Maybe the pious Father 
was issuing merely a prospectus as a basis 
for solicitation of funds for establishing 
missions; and the literature of prospectus, 
as it has proved out in this country gen- 
erally, should not involve the author’s 
status as prophet, historian, or sociologist. 
Criteria for judging the excellence of this 
type of literature are derived from far 
other considerations — chiefly, the prag- 
matic one—‘“‘does the prospectus sell the 
prospect?” 

The white man’s estimate of the Kar- 
ankaways gets darker as contacts with 
them enrich and embitter his experience. 
Says one: 
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Inhabiting along the coast from Galveston 
westward is a tribe of cannibals, noted for 
their gigantic stature and hideous aspect. All 
of them [all males, I suppose] were over six 
feet in height, and each man carried a bow as 
long as himself, from which they shot arrows 
with great force and precision. Their language 
was an almost inarticulate guttural, impossi- 
ble of imitation, and the lowest form of hu- 
man speech. 


Spanish captives complain of the cruelty 
of the Karankawan children, especially of 
the boys, who “pulled their beards every 
day by way of pastime... and scratched 
them in such manner that many times 
they brought blood, because they had 
long, hard fingernails.” Pioneers report 
their bodily odor so atrocious that horses 
and cattle ran away from them, “some- 
times for three miles from the stable”— 
certainly an inconvenient odor for a horse- 
thief or for a hunter, either. 

Later commentators continue their ani- 
madversions: “...one of the fiercest of 
Texas tribes,” we read; “... convincing 
evidence that they were cannibals”... 
“their notorious inconstancy”... “they 
remain in the bonds of native brutality.” 
A chronicler of 1750 reports a triumph of 
missionary work in that fifteen Karanka- 
ways were baptized at the mission in artic- 
ulo mortis; he indicates also that the mis- 
sions succeeded mainly with infant bap- 
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tisms and deathbed conversions. This re- 
port inspired the scornful remark by a 
twentieth - century investigator, “These 
Indians were left in paganism only in that 
narrow span of life which lies sandwiched 
between thumb-sucking and senility.” 

Despite the good, nay, the holy inten- 
tions of missionaries, and notwithstand- 
ing our admiration of those heroic lives 
devoted to the service of their respective 
religious faiths, still these efforts have 
often resulted in the unmitigated corrup- 
tion of the morals and, not infrequently, 
in the physical annihilation of tribes in 
whose behalf spiritual regeneration is un- 
dertaken. 

Taking only the history of the colon- 
ization and conquest of the New World, 
including the Pacific Islands, as a basis, is 
not the evidence overwhelming, not of a 
conscious policy, bat of an uncanny in- 
stinct in the white European for conquest 
and imperialism generally, that he so often 
first attacks the primitive on his spiritual 
side? His native religion is made sick; his 
gods are dethroned. The rest, then, is 
easier: social organization deteriorates, an- 
cient rituals and usages which gave unity 
to the tribe are abandoned, and an alien 
and therefore meaningless morality is im- 
posed. When the tribe is thus weakened, 
it is time for the trader to enter, along 
with soldier-reinforcements. Missionary- 
trader-soldier—thus many native cultures 
have been destroyed. 

Among the traders who followed priest 
and soldier in this case were smugglers 
who sneaked into the harbors of these 
shores with kegs of whiskey which they 
bartered to the Indians. Sometimes their 
vessels were wrecked in a storm and the 
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sea delivered the cargo direct to the cus- 
tomers. The simple Karankaways had a 
profound reverence for the sea and faith 
in it, since it furnished them with fish, 
oysters, birds’ eggs, and other great bless- 
ings. It was natural, then, for them to be- 
lieve that this new drink which came up 
out of the sea had the approval of the 
Great Spirit; and it was quickly substi- 
tuted in religious ritual for yaupon-tea, 
their hereditary drink. At the end of an 
all-night session of drinking to the Great 
Spirit with this new concoction, they were 
found to be “quarrelsome and dangerous, 
and they stole and begged from the 
whites,” according to pioneer reports. 
Hence police, rather than priestly, meas- 
ures were in order. 

Happily, twentieth-century mission- 
aries are more and more taking cognizance 
of the wide differences in culture-patterns 
and are using more effective approaches. 
The new science of applied anthropology 
is making headway, not only with the 
church, but with administrative agencies 
of various governments which have to do 
with primitive peoples and even with ad- 
vanced cultures differing essentially from 
their own. Chapter VII of Professor Clyde 
Kluckhohn’s Mirror of Man‘ teems with 
specific examples of the humanizing con- 
tributions which applied anthropology is 
making in this field. 


ANY WILD LIFE, including human wild 
life, yields easily to pauperization. Peli- 
cans, deer, gulls, Karankaways—all are 
corrupted by artificial feeding. Parasitism 
ensues. It was not so much spiritual as 
corporeal nourishment which kept these 
savages hanging around the missions and 


1New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 
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the homes of charitable pioneers. We hear 
of considerable numbers of Karankaways 
frequenting the settlements, availing 
themselves of periodic supplies; and, in 
another case, “a thousand pesos in private 
funds had been spent for maize, meat, 
cotton cloth, tobacco,” etc. to lure them 
into the Christian fold. 

On the spiritual side during four years 
in the 1750’s, twenty-one souls had been 
baptized in articulo mortis—twelve adults 
and nine children. During all this period 
the Karankaways robbed, stole, killed, 
alternating parasitism with piracy. Good 
Father Solis reports the heroic work by 
Father Joseph Escovar of no avail: “He 
[Father Escovar] aids and succors them 
as best he may in all their needs, corporeal 
and spiritual, giving them food to eat and 
clothing to wear.” But the Copanes (the 
Karankawan tribe for which Copano Bay 
was named) have for some reason melted 
away from the mission, 


for most of them are in the woods or on the 
banks of some of the many rivers... or with 
another nation [also Karankaways], their 
friends and confederates, on the shore of the 
sea.... They are all barbarous, idle, and lazy; 
and although they were so greedy and glut- 
tonous that they eat meat almost raw, par- 
boiled, or half roasted and dripping with 
blood, yet rather than stay in the mission where 
the padre provides them with everything 
needed to eat and wear, they prefer to suffer 
hunger, nakedness and other necessities, in 
order to be at liberty and idle in the woods or 
on the beach, giving themselves up to all kinds 
of vice, especially lust, theft, and dancing.* 


The incorrigible Karankaways! 
It is an old story, this imposition upon 
2From Diary of Father Solis (inspector) quoted by 


Herbert E. Bolton, Quarterly of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, X (Oct. 1906), 138-39. 
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a primitive people of what is to them a 
brand new set of values, an alien schedule 
of proprieties. When they balk at accept- 
ing our own way of life, we become fu- 
rious. We declare them outside the pale, 
guilty of the most odious abominations in 
the sight of God and man. Angered, we 
proclaim a Holy War, the end and aim of 
which is not so much conquest and con- 
version, or the saving of souls, as extermi- 
nation, after which their immortal souls 
may make what shift they can, so far as 
we are concerned. For illustration, take 
the simple matter of the Karankaways’ 
stealing a few cattle. Individual owner- 
ship of good-to-eat animals roaming loose 
about woods and prairies could not in the 
Karankawan mind be conceived of at all. 
The animal belonged to the hunter or 
group of hunters who gained possession 
of it alive or dead. Yet “stealing” cattle 
was one of the most heinous charges pre- 
ferred by early settlers against these few 
surviving, often starving, savages. Neither 
could these primitive people conceive of 
land except as acommon hunting ground; 
and I must myself confess to a personal 
sympathy with this view especially while 
abroad with my binoculars, since I expe- 
rience a Karankawan impulse to anger 
and violence every time I am confronted 
with a “posted” or “keep out” sign, or an 
especially difficult fence, or padlocked 
gate. 

Still one of the DeLeons of Victoria, 
claiming that the Karankaways had stolen 
his cattle, decided to poison the whole 
tribe. He ordered from a druggist a large 
quantity of arsenic, but the druggist, “di- 
vining his purpose, gave him cream of 
tartar instead.” He boiled some corn, made 
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hominy of it, added what he supposed was 
the arsenic, and presented it as a gift to 
the Indians. ‘“‘Next morning to the aston- 
ishment of the hospitable [and doubtless 
devout] Don, the Carancawas presented 
themselves before him and begged for an- 
other supply of boiled corn.” 

So, too, our fathers in dealing with rem- 
nants of our Indians resorted to a practice 
which we of this generation have severely 
condemned—i.e., transplanting popula- 
tions, “bulldozing” them, root and 
branch, out of their native soil. How ter- 
rible a thing this has become since the 
German Nazis began doing it, and the 
Russian Communists! We now lose breath 
in rage at the mere mention of such a mass 
atrocity. Yet a pitiful remnant of the 
Karankaways was moved only a hundred 
years ago into Mexico, and a final note on 
them is made by J. H. Kuykendall, as fol- 
lows: “In the year 1855 the once formid- 
able tribe of Carancawas had dwindled 
to six or eight individuals who were re- 
siding near San Fernando, State of Tamau- 
lipas.””* 


EARLY EXPLORERS of this section of the 
Texas coast, as well as pioneers, report a 
curious habit of the Karankawan warrior. 
At times he was apparently fascinated by 
the sight of the sun submerging itself in 
the sea. The wonder of sunset over water 
was too much for the mind of this simple 
savage. He beceme still as a statue, ob- 
livious to his surroundings, gazing spell- 
bound at the point on the horizon where 
the waters had closed over and quenched 

“J. HL. Kuykendall, ““Keminiscences of Early Texans,” 


Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
VI (1903), 253. 


*Loc. cit. 
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this great ball of fire. I can imagine a 
seven-foot Karankawan standing thus, 
magnificent in his nakedness, the tight 
braids of his coarse hair reaching nearly 
to his waist, each braid interwoven with 
bits of colored cloth and terminating with 
the rattles of a rattlesnake which “made 
a faint ringing as the wearer moved.” 
Now, for the period of the seizure, these 
barbaric trophies sleep, since the head is 
stone-stiil, and no corded muscle of the 
massive shoulders twitches to awaken 
them. Finally, in the deepening dusk he 
stirs. The fire has gone out. The sea is gray 
again. The rattles awaken as he moves 
away toward his camp behind the dunes. 

“The Creek Indians regarded it as a 
divine favor,” we are told, “when they 
could travel at least once during their lives 
to the Bay of Mobile to see the sun dis- 
appearing in its waters”; but there is no 
mention of the Creeks’ being paralyzed at 
the sight of it. 

I cannot but regard this “Karankaway- 
trance” as some kind of religious exercise 
or observance. Overcome by contempla- 
tion of “Powers” which are at once more 
obvious and more mysterious at the junc- 
tion of land and sea than in any other 
natural environment, something analogous 
to “freezing” or “playing dead” among 
certain animals and insects attacks this 
stalwart primitive. Perhaps the profound 
emotional disturbance excites some glan- 
dular secretion which annuls all thought 
and power of motion, throwing the sub- 
ject into a cataleptic state, or something 
like it, for an hour or more, rigid and 
staring steadfastly out over the sea. Early 
observers say it attacked only the men, 
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which I can readily believe, since in sav- 
age cultures women can spare little time 
from the dismal, down-to-earth drudgery 
of camp and travel to speculate or wonder 
about anything, or be concerned about 
how, when, or by whom the world was 
made, how operated or what is going to 
be done with it finally, or any human re- 
sponsibilities connected therewith. 

One must himself live for some little 
time out of doors in this littoral environ- 
ment before he can give sympathetic con- 
sideration to these strange seizures. It is 
only after wandering about among the 
lakes and lakelets; walking across moist 
flats pricked about the knees at every step 
by drooping, needle-pointed marsh-grass; 
skirting lagoon-meanders; prying into 
dense, fragrant growths of scrub oak and 
sweetbay, leg-weary in the dunes from 
the drag of unresistant sand—it is only 
after a novitiate of such discipline that 
you are prepared for this Karankawan de- 
votional. Then, at the close of an autumn 
day, you emerge from the brush and find 
yourself on a wide, smooth beach, lately 
wet by the tide, offering firm but springy 
footing. The wind has died down, and the 
great stretch and spread of placid water, 
the easy walking and the unobstructed 
horizon relax the tensions and tediousness 
of brush, sand dunes, and swamp which 
so far throughout the day have disputed 
your every movement. 

Once, after a period of this kind of 
struggle, I found myself in just such a 
situation. It was near sunset and there was 
a gentle haze lying upon the water which 
vastly enlarged the sun and subdued its 
brilliance to easy visual tolerance. The 
huge disk sank, flattening out on the hori- 
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zon, disappearing so rapidly that I sensed, 
or imagined with sensual intimacy, the 
actual eastward turning of the earth it- 
self. Suddenly the great fire went out, and 
I found myself motionless, as if hypno- 
tized, conscious but powerless for a mo- 
ment to break the spell, gazing steadily 
at the still glowing horizon, thoughtless- 
ly, but with a sense of immense distance, 
of the mystery of universal motion in 
endless space throughout unending time. 
Maybe by dwelling too long on the re- 
ports of pioneers of how the savages of 
these shores suddenly became rigid and 
maintained for a long time an unaltered 
posture, gazing out over this very bay— 
maybe my interest had become morbid 
and I was myself seized and experienced 
on this occasion an abbreviated Karank- 
awan trance. 


THE KARANKAWAYS are gone. Only bitter 
memories of them remain. In the minds 
of our people they are eternally damned, 
largely because they refused a culture we 
offered, resisting our proffered blessings 
to the last gigantic male and squatty fe- 
male. We won the material war, extermi- 
nating the enemy. We also won the war 
of words, that is, the propaganda war, 
establishing them as fiends in human 
form, and ourselves in posture of nobly 
extending a succoring hand which they 
obstinately refused. 

Our weapons of propaganda were as 
superior to theirs as the machine gun is 
to the bow and arrow: pen, paper, print- 
ing presses, a facile language of richest 
heritage, against a few grunts of pain and 
protest and sighs, sobs, and wailings of 
despair, which died out on the wind of 
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these beaches more than a century ago. 
No careful Karankawan historian ever 
documented the case against the white 
man. We have left of them bequeathed to 
us only a few place names, names of bays, 
inlets, points of land, straits, and creeks, 
modulated to our ears by the soft-voiced 
Spaniards, but still retaining in their 
vocalization a primitive flavor, like the 
lisp of waves or wind among fallen leaves. 


Hawk and Shadow 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


The hawk and his shadow are enough, 
The warning is unmistakable. 


“I pronounce,” says the poet, “what the 
air holds of the red aborigines . . . natural 
breaths, sounds of rain and wind, calls as 
of birds and animals in the woods, sylla- 
bled to us for names, Okonee, Koosa, Ot- 
tawa, .. . Natchez, Chattahoochee. . .” 
and, I may add, Karankaway, Copano, 
Cujanes, “leaving such to the States they 
melt, they depart, charging the water and 
the land with names.” 


Bent prospectors in these bills 

Have not found gold 

And, on the plain, 

The sun rides weary and saddle-sore. 
Rain was promised, 

But there is no wind 

To stab base clouds and bring it forth. 
A town glitters in the dusty mirror. 
A freight train, like a whip, 

Snaps against the hide of night 

Where dry rivers rustle among boulders, 
Where the lizard’s head 

Lies in the empty sluice-box 

Pointed toward reassurance. 

Only the hawk and his shadow 


Name the time, and the place. 
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Indian Horses and Horsemanship 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


THAT PERIOD OF TIME from along in the 
seventeenth century when the Indians of 
the West acquired Spanish horses until the 
English-speaking Americans, by 1880, 
had taken their horses and ranges from 
them and confined them to reservations, 
is designated the Age of Horse Culture. 
The Spanish horse made hunting tribes 
into nomads of Arabian mobility; it trans- 
ported some, the Cheyennes for example, 
from farm-bound camps to a boundless- 
ness limited only by the winds of winter, 
the drift of buffaloes, the fruiting of serv- 
iceberries in the draws, fresh grass, which 
was nearly everywhere, and a supply of 
cottonwood when the grass was ice-locked. 
It transplanted the Comanches from 
north of the Platte to the land of “Ever 
Summer” next to the horse supply. It 
turned war into a game and food-getting 
into the most animated form of the chase. 
If the horse did not create traits in the 
Indian but only intensified those he al- 
ready had, its effect was no less upon him 
than the effect the automobile and other 
material acquisitions have had upon his 
conquerors. As far back as history can 
scrutinize, man’s intellectual and spiritual 
potentialities have not changed. 

As the first form of property that could 
make a warrior rich, the Spanish horse 
brought capitalism to the tribes of the 
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West, without, however, much modify- 
ing their economy of blended co-opera- 
tion and communism. The horse was some- 
thing to own and trade, to cherish and to 
take from other cherishers. Why should a 
red man with twenty horses bend his life 
to acquire fifty? A tribesman’s first loy- 
alty was to his people. The more horses he 
owned, the more he could give. Ideally, he 
gave to have instead of getting to have. 
His psychology was different from that of 
a white man who, owning three score 
stores in a chain, expends his dying en- 
ergies to add more links to the chain. 
Horses had an enormous ostentation value. 
Getting more horses was at least getting 
something alive. Before the days of horses, 
the Indian’s mortality was “a long quies- 
cence”; it became a long acquisitiveness. 
His prowess did not come so much from 
mere ownership as from proven superior- 
ity in the dangerous game of horse-lifting 
from enemies, coupled with power in 
horse-guarding. 

Far less than most other forms of prop- 
erty for most men, did the Indian’s horse 
own the owner. In the words of Charles F. 
Lummis, “for every addition to locomo- 
tion on land that man has made, with the 
sole exception of the horse, which made 
him a master and left him no less a man, 


he has had to pay more than the thing was 
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worth.” No man by taking thought can 
add to his stature, but by taking a horse he 
can —and the addition is calculated to 
make the juices in his body run richer. 
Despite the romances of James Fenimore 
Cooper and the remembrance of anti-In- 
dian heroes typified by Andrew Jackson, 
the tradition of fighting against Indians 
east of the Mississippi now is in the public 
mind absolutely dead. On the other hand, 
the tradition of fighting the wild-riding 
Indians of the West remains on screen 
and in pulp fiction almost as alive as it 
was when Buffalo Bill’s arena presented it 
in pageant form. There are no Easterns. 
A Western without horses would be as 
intolerable as one with a cowboy wearing 
oxfords instead of boots. 

The horse dilated the imagination of the 
Indian as it has dilated the imaginations 
of millions viewing him horsed. It elevated 
him in pride even more than physically, 
and put motion into his spirits commen- 
surate with that of his mount over the 
ocean of waving grass through which he 
had once crawled up to his game instead 
of now riding it down. It put him on a 
par with the Tartars, the Parthians, the 
gauchos, the cowboys of the open range 
and all the other free riders of remem- 
brance whose very names stir the gaso- 
lined and the seated toward a life of vigor 
and freedom and spaces. 

Perhaps the most magnificent exhibi- 
tion of Indian equestrianship described by 
white witnesses was at the making of the 
Medicine Lodge Treaty in Kansas, in Oc- 
tober, 1867. Plans had been made to have 
the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, and Co- 
manche tribes meet representatives of the 
United States government on Medicine 
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Lodge Creek. General W. S. Harney led 
five hundred dragoons, a great wagon 
train freighting gifts and supplies, a 
United States senator, Indian commission- 
ers, several newspaper correspondents, and 
other functionaries. In order to make an 
impression, General Harney formed his 
whole command into an enormous S$ and 
there on the prairie waited for the ap- 
proach of the Indians. Two thousand 
strong, the mounted warriors, led by 
Black Kettle, White Antelope, Lone Wolf, 
Kicking Bird, Satanta, and chieftains less 
notable, appeared over a grass-covered 
slope about two miles away. They were 
formed in a great V, the point of it di- 
rected toward the middle of the S. They 
rode slowly, in silence, their horses 
groomed and painted, they themselves in 
war paint and feathers. About a mile 
away, without a pause or a signal visible 
to the white spectators, the two thousand 
riders dashed from V formation into a 
huge circle. This circle became a revolv- 
ing wheel, spokeless and hubless, the rim 
made by five lines of riders. As it rotated, 
faster and faster, it moved forward until 
within about a hundred yards of the wait- 
ing formation. Then it ceased to revolve, 
leaving a gap in the forward rim. Now the 
chiefs gathered to the center of the circle, 


' and a warrior rode through the gap to the 


flag that indicated the Great White Fath- 
er’s chief and ushered him and other com- 
missioners to the waiting heads of the 
tribes. The ceremonies thus begun re- 
sulted several days later in the signing of 
the Medicine Lodge Treaty. 

Tribesmen of the plains drilled in mock 
battles, marching and countermarching, 
charging and retreating. At night the war 
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horse stood staked to a peg at the lodge 
door, or, in Bedouin manner, to the wrist 
of his sleeping master within. Even so, 
cunning enemies often took horses thus 
secured. On a military expedition, the 
warrior rode a common horse, leading the 
war horse for mounting just before going 
into battle. 

Prized beyond sale price was the war 
horse. He was raced often, trained to turn 
quickly, to receive a rider on the run, to 
run steadily while his rider hung to one 
side, shooting from under the neck. On 
display occasions, powerful young war- 
riors made their steeds squeal, rear and 
prance by pressing legs against their sides. 
The Sioux war horse—and probably the 
practice was common in other tribes— 
was trained to leap over the body of a 
fallen enemy; the leap counted coup for 
the rider, just as if he hed struck the body. 
According to the biographer of Geronimo 
of the Apaches, who was not renowned 
for truthfulness, he rode “a blaze-faced, 
white-stockinged dun horse” trained in a 
way that must have been exceptional. In 
close fights a warrior sometimes had to 
leave his horse and escape on foot. “My 
horse,” Geronimo said, “was trained to 
come at call, and as soon as I reached a safe 
place, if not too closely pursued, I would 
call him to me.” 

In traditions still current, many a war 
horse is remembered along with his rider 
as tribal benefactor. A hundred years ago, 
as the Sioux still tell, Used-as-Their-Shield 
had a red-and-white horse named Never- 
Whipped. This horse had been raised from 
colthood on “holy medicine.” All his life 


he was “treated with the kindness and re-| 


spect due a relative.” One time he was 
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abused by an Indian and Used-as-Their- 
Shield told the offender that something 
bad would happen to him. Shortly there- 
after he broke his arm. Never-Whipped 
was trained to let a wounded man hold to 
his tail for support. He was tireless. In 
preparation for battle a medicine bag was 
hung around his neck; streaks of light- 
ning were painted on his legs and flanks, 
and his feet were rubbed with a magic 
herb to add to his swiftness. 

In 1854 large party of Crows attacked 
Used-as-Their-Shield’s camp with such 
fury that for a time it seemed the women 
and children would be captured. Mounted 
on his war horse, the chief “‘ran under the 
sun,” back and forth in front of the en- 
emy, so rapidly that they seemed to see an 
eagle riding a deer; they did not see a man 
on a horse. They were paralyzed with as- 
tonishment, and the Sioux people escaped 
with their goods. Used-as-Their-Shield 
painted on his shield a picture of an eagle 
riding a deer. 

The war horse was often also a buffalo 
horse. A horse had to be fast to overtake 
stampeding buffaloes and bring his rider 
alongside a choice animal. He had to be 
alert and quick in turning. Horses lacking 
in experience or ability were often gored 
and knocked down with their riders. Only 
a horse with utmost stamina could carry a 
rider on a prolonged chase in which he shot 
down one buffalo after another. After 
running all day, a Sioux warrior would 
not water his horse until the next morn- 
ing, giving him all night in which to cool 
off. Many horses were so eager that at sight 
of buffaloes they could be restrained only 
with difficulty. Driving some Indian horses 


acquired by Lewis and Clark, Sergeant 
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Pryor, a member of the expedition, found 
that as soon as they sighted “a gangue of 
buffalow” they would “immediately pur- 
sue them and run around them. All those 
that had speed sufficient would head the 
buffalow and those of less speed would 
pursue as fast as they could.” In order to 
get through the country, Sergeant Pryor 
had to ride ahead, scaring away the buf- 
faloes, leaving two men to bring on the 
horses. 

After horses became numerous among 
the Plains tribes, any woman who had to 
walk while moving camp was regarded as 
unfortunate. The women became as mo- 
bile as the men, and their riding, “with a 
leg upon each side of the horse,” was by 
no means limited to camp-moving. Cap- 
tain Randolph B. Marcy watched two 
young Comanche women set out at full 
speed with lassos in hand after a bunch of 
antelopes, maneuver them within reach, 
and then rope two at the first throw. 

The day-herders of Indian horses were 
boys who from almost the time they quit 
sucking played on horseback, or on foot 
played that rounded-up beetles were wild 
horses. The rope was their toy along with 
bow and arrow. Sioux boys along the Mis- 
souri River went into water with their 
horses and there stroked the wildish colts, 
unable to get away, gentling them as they 
_grew up. Men and boys alike delighted in 
swimming on horseback. A boy herder 
would say to his charges, “You are my 
gods. I take good care of you.” 

“In order to have thare Horseis Long 
Winded,” Peter Pond wrote about 1745, 
the Dakota Sioux “Slit thair Noses up to 
the Grissel of thare head which Make 
them Breath verey freely. I Have Sean 
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them run with [against] those of Nat- 
urall Nostrals and Cum in Apearantley 
Not the Least Out of Breath.” The Co- 
manches and other tribes likewise slit nos- 
trils, though not so much along in the 
nineteenth century as earlier. Another 
method, probably equally effective, for 
achieving long-windedness was to blow 
the pulverized root or leaves of certain 
plants up a horse’s nostrils. The blowers 
were specialists—horse doctors—and their 
medicine was applied only in ceremonial 
manner. Ceremonies went with the cas- 
trating operation also. There were more 
wind-broken horses in southern Texas 
than in higher altitudes. 

Tribesmen slit and trimmed in varying 
forms the ear-tips of favorite horses, for 
style and to aid identification by feeling 
in darkness. Like that of nostril-slitting, 
the style declined. Few tribesmen ever be- 
came sufficiently refined to cut off the tails 
of their horses. Tails and manes, beautiful 
in themselves, were often decorated with 
eagle and other feathers and with ribbons; 
sometimes little bells hung in a horse’s 
mane made music wherever he pranced. 
The rider might display his scalps by hang- 
ing them in his horse’s mane; he might 
hang a great bracelet of bear claws about 
the neck of his steed. The warrior so 
shared his paint with his mount that fre- 
quently the natural color of either was 
hard to determine. The painted imprint of 
human hands on a horse’s hips indicated 
scalps taken by the rider; painted horse- 
tracks indicated significant horse-lifting. 
Light-colored horses naturally lent them- 
selves better than dark-colored ones to 
spectacular painting. Young men espe- 
cially devoted to themselves sometimes 
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chewed the leaves of aromatic plants and 
perfumed their mounts by blowing or 
spitting the particles into mane and tail. 
Rawhide horseshoes, in mountain coun- 
try, were more practical. The Comanches 
sometimes hardened tender feet by burn- 
ing wild rosemary—artemesia—and ap- 
plying the smoke and heat to them. 

The Hidatsa Sioux on the Missouri— 
called by the French Gros Ventres, which 
name in translation was taken over by 
English-speakers, though their bellies 
were no bigger than those of other tribes 
—were exceptionally careful raisers and 
trainers of horses. Lewis and Clark found 
families keeping horses in their lodges at 
night; later the Sioux customarily built 
sheds against their winter lodges to pro- 
tect selected horses from severe weather 
and from thieves in the night. The women 
provided a limited supply of hay against 
winter and during that season brought 
cottonwood bark and branches to the 
stabled animals. Men occasionally helped 
at this work. Some horses chewed up 
branches as thick through as a man’s arm. 
The location of winter camps was partly 
determined by accessibility of cotton- 
woods. The Assiniboins and other tribes 
turned horses loose to winter on range well 
supplied with cottonwood. They would 
not drift off. Only during the worst spells 
of weather were many horses hand-fed. 
In pawing through heavily-crusted snow 
to the cured buffalo grass, the horses of 
the north justified the Arabian name for 
hoof: ha-fir, or digger. 

Indian saddles were either skin pads 
stuffed with hair or poorly-fitted and 
poorly-padded wooden frames imitative 
of Spanish saddles, which were themselves 
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notoriously cruel on horse backs. North 
and south alike, the backs of Indian horses 
were generally sore. The Indian might tie 
a rag over the sore as a defense against the 
voracity of magpies or daub it with mud to 
ward off blowflies. A traveler among the 
Snake Indians about 1800 saw their horses 
upon being saddled “bite and tear raw 
flesh until the blood flows, and then kick 
and roll for some time, whilst their whole 
bodies quiver and appear in great agony.” 
Yet the next day the owners would saddle 
and ride them with “indifferent compo- 
sure.” The wounds, Captain Meriwether 
Lewis observed, seldom became too “hor- 
rid” to deter a rider. A setfast on his back 
accounted for the pitching of many a 
Texas bronco of the old days. The current 
idea was that a sore does not hurt after it 
has “got warmed up.” Comparatively few 
American cowboys, however, were ever 
as insensate as Mexican vaqueros and In- 
dians in general. William R. Leigh once 
saw a Navajo pony gasping for breath on 
account of a tightly knotted rope about its 
neck that had been wet by rain and then 
had shrunk. “A bunch of Navajoes were 
looking on, laughing.” When the white 
man pulled his knife and cut the rope off, 
he was “regarded as a killjoy.” 

But whatever a human being takes pride 
in, he cares for. Many Indians treated their 
horses kindly. When Captain R. B. Marcy 
offered a handsome price to a Comanche 
for his buffalo- and war-horse the owner, 
after explaining how he could not part 
with an animal so necessary to the welfare 
of his people, added, “Moreover, I love 
him very much.” 


THE Horses that vitalized tribes from the 
Saskatchewan to the Gulf of Mexico and 
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from the basin of the Columbia River be- 
yond the Rockies to the Ozarks were not 
mobs of scrubs, though many scrubs were 
among them. Scrubs cannot produce other 
than a scrub effect. The number of horses 
among the tribes was at its peak about the 
time the westward movement to Oregon 
and California presaged the taking and 
taming of all the West. The quality of the 
horses was probably at its peak about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Good horses were more plentiful among 
the northern tribes than among the south- 
ern, though they were from the same base. 
A few of the northern tribes came to un- 
derstand breeding. Above all, the northern 
ranges were and are more conducive to 
growth in livestock. Trail drivers who an- 
nually drove herds of cattle from southern 
Texas to Wyoming and Montana and left 
their remudas on the new ranges, used to 
comment on how, after a year or two in 
the north, eight- and ten-year-old horses 
would show a second growth. A Longhorn 
steer on his native range was little heavier 
at the age of seven than at five, but after 
he had been “double-wintered” on the 
upper drainage of the Missouri he was 
filled out, stood higher and weighed morc. 
I have seen old scrubby cows shipped from 
the soggy grass of Florida to the dry 
ranges of southwest Texas go through the 
same transformation. 

Captain Meriwether Lewis of Virginia 
and Captain William Clark of Virginia 
and Kentucky knew horses from the 
ground up. President Thomas Jefferson, 
who was sending them to explore the west- 
ern half of the continent he had just ac- 
quired through the Louisiana Purchase 
and to report on it, knew horses as a rider 
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and as a scientist in animal husbandry; he 
had written the mustanger Philip Nolan 
for information on the wild horses of the 
West. He expected from Lewis and Clark 
a specific account of Western horses. He 
got it. In May, 1804, the explorers set out 
from St. Louis on their epic expedition. 
They went up the Missouri River in boats, 
thinking they might reach the Pacific by 
portages across the Continental Divide to 
streams flowing Pacificward. This plan 
they had to give up; moreover, they re- 
quired horses for exploring country out 
from the upper Missouri. 

The first horses they encountered be- 
longed to the Mandans, “invariably severe 
riders,” who sometimes for days to- 
gether would chase buffaloes and transport 
meat on their horses, “seldom suffering 
them during this time to taste food; yet 
this valuable anamall under all those dis- 
advantages is seldom seen meager or unfit 
for service.” During the winter the Amer- 
icans offered bran mash to some of the 
horses, but the horses would not eat it, 
preferring cottonwood bark. 

Crossing the Continental Divide, in 
what is now Idaho, the expedition saw 
horsetracks and then found the Snake 
(Shoshone) Indians with many horses. 
These Indians were great accumulators 
and distributors of horses. On them they 
ran down deer. From their uniformly 
“fine” animals—many of which “would 
make a figure” in Virginia—Lewis and 
Clark procured thirty or more stallions 
and one gelding, “nearly all Sore Backs,” 
several bearing Spanish brands. Brought 
into one group, the stallions fought and 
cut each other severely and were hard to 
herd by day and keep secured at night. 
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The Americans hobbled their front feet 
and side-hobbled them, staked them by 
ropes and tied “spancels” (clogs) to their 
ankles. A few succeeded in breaking loose 
and going wild. When rocks made their 
feet tender, they shod them, Indian style, 
with “Mockersons” of green buffalo hide. 
Upon returning to the Flathead country 
in the spring of 1806, Captain Meriwether 
Lewis got an Indian to perform “quieting 
operations” on several stallions, and after 
watching his surgery, which was the Span- 
ish modo, and noting the effect on the 
horses, considered it superior to the Amer- 
ican, or English, manner. The Indians 
would not trade mares or geldings for stal- 
lions, though offered two for one. In the 
mosquito season the horses were driven 
frantic by the biting, and at night fires 
were kept going for the protective smoke. 
When game failed, as it often did in the 
mountains, the explorers ate their horses 
“with [as] good Stomachs as iver we did 
fat beef in the States.” 

On the untimbered reaches of the Co- 
lumbia River basin, Lewis and Clark 
found the Indians, especially Flatheads 
and Nez Percés, possessed of “emence 
numbers” of horses as well as “large and 
fine” mules. Spanish brands on most of the 
mules and on some of the horses showed 
their origin. Some individual warriors 
owned from twenty to one hundred 
horses each. In general the horses appeared 
to be “of an excellent race, lofty, eligantly 
formed, active and durable. Many of them 
look like the fine English coarsers and 
would make a figure in any country. Some 
{later to be known as Appaloosas] are 
pied with large spots of white irregularly 
scattered and intermixed with the black, 
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brown, bey or some other dark colour, 
but much the larger portion are of an uni- 
form color with stars, snips and white 
feet, or in this rispect marked much like 
our best blooded horses in Virginia, which 
they resemble as well in fleetness and bot- 
tom as in form and colours.” Yet, with 
few exceptions, the Indians seemed to pay 
no attention to the selecting of sires; in- 
deed, such breeding as Lewis and Clark 
observed was from the “most indifferent” 
animals. Not a single horse they saw 
“could be deemed poor and many were 
as fat as seals.” They heard of wild horses 
running on the Columbian plains, though 
to the east of the Rocky Mountains the 
only free-ranging horses they had en- 
countered were a few strays showing 
saddle marks. 

All the northern tribes seem to have had 
some geldings, but most of their mounts 
were “stone horses.” Describing, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, the “bold 
and intrepid” horses of the Saskatchewan, 
Duncan M’Gillivray, sharing native opin- 
ion, said: “The operation of gelding is sel- 
dom performed by the Indians, as it gen- 
erally diminishes the strength and vigor 
of the Horse, he is therefore full of fire 
and can with ease outrun most of the large 
animals on which we depend for subsis- 
tence.” The belief was common that geld- 
ings gave out more quickly than stallions, 
especially in mud or snow. 

The Nez Percés— whose noses were 
never pierced — may have been better 
breeders at the opening of the nineteenth 
century than Lewis and Clark rated them. 
If not, they soon became better. The Pal- 
ouse River of western Idaho and eastern 
Washington was within their range. They, 
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with the Walla Walla, Cayuse, Palouse 
and lesser tribes, raised thousands of 
horses east of the Cascade Mountains. An- 
nually they rode east of the Rockies for 
buffalo meat and hides, and sometimes 
lost their horses to Blackfeet or other 
enemies, 

As long as any Indians of the West are 
remembered, the Nez Percés will be re- 
membered for two facts: their horses, now 
called Appaloosas, and their truly great 
Chief Joseph. The discovery of gold about 
1860 in Idaho brought white settlers who 
usurped their homeland. Hemmed in on 
an Oregon reservation, they suffered ad- 
ditional persecutions. In 1877, with the 
remnant of his tribe and about 3,000 
horses, Chief Joseph retreated 1,600 
miles into Montana, fighting thirteen 
engagements on the route, losing 900 
horses in one. When, at sunset on Sep- 
tember 30, he surrendered just below the 
Canadian line, 40 of his surviving 78 
warriors were wounded and his own chil- 
dren were lost and starving. He was an 
ampler man than the self-important Gen- 
eral O. C. Howard who tried to catch him 
and a better general than his captor, Nel- 
son Miles, who dispersed the 1,100 remain- 
ing Nez Percé horses and exiled their own- 
ers to malarial lands in Oklahoma. An as- 
sociation of Appaloosa horse-breeders now 
propagating the strain is a memorial to the 
Nez Percé Indians; the paintings of their 
horses by Frederic Remington and Charles 
M. Russell constitute another memorial. 

If horses were dogs, the Appaloosa 
would be called Dalmatian. It is some- 
times called polka dot, leopard, domino. 
The name is derived from Palouse, and 
has been pronounced and spelled Palousy, 
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Apalucy, Appaluchi, etc. The horse is a 
color phase of the Barb — sorrel, roan, 
or some other dark-coated animal with 
splotches on white rump and hips, or a 
light-coated animal with dark splotches 
all over, infinite variations, notably about 
the ears and nostrils, being possible. The 
Nez Percé horses stood from 14 up to 152 
hands high, and some of them were true 
race horses. Their hardiness was a tradi- 
tion among all the tribes of the Far West. 
“The fantail Apalousa” became a phrase 
all over the range country. 

The Flatheads and the Cayuse Indians 
raised horses of a similar type. The Sho- 
shones, or Snakes, however, had more 
horses and were the chief distributors of 
them over all the Northwest. Perhaps the 
Mountain Men, who asked for and got no 
better mounts than Indian horses, pro- 
cured more from the Snakes than from 
any other tribe. In 1832, for instance, 
Nathaniel Wythe and his partner Milton 
Sublett bought from them twenty-five 
“very fine and high-spirited” horses—a 
kind they owned in “great numbers.” Jim 
Bridger’s noted gray race horse came from 
them too but was of Comanche origin. 
The Mountain Men recruited their ani- 
mals from almost every tribe. Bent’s fort 
on the Arkansas generally had Kiowa and 
Comanche horses for sale, as well as horses 
brought directly from California and 
New Mexico. Kit Carson’s most famous 
horse was named Apache. 

Old Bill Williams, who expected to 
turn into an elk when he died, who con- 
sidered it “against natur to leave bufler 
meat and feed on hog” and who had a 
horror of settling down where “white gals 
look too much like picturs,” rode a “crop- 
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eared, raw-boned, square-built bay” Nez 
Percé horse of “dogged temper and iron 
hardiness” that the superb Ruxton painted 
for the Gallery of the Remembered. “A 
prolonged winter, with scanty pasture 
and trying travel, had robbed his bones, 
tucked up his flank, and ewed his neck; 
his tail had been gnawed bare by hungry 
mules. Still, his clean and well-set legs, 
oblique shoulder and withers fine as a 
deer’s bore testimony to what he had been. 
His clear cheerful eye and his hearty ap- 
petite for the coarse grass of the bottom 
proved that he was as game as ever.” 
The noble Cheyennes had, as might be 
expected, noble horses. Alexander Henry 
came upon them, in 1806, south of the 
Missouri River during a gala occasion. 
“Their horses,” he recorded, “were mostly 
beautiful, spirited beasts; some were 
masked in a very singular manner, to imi- 
tate the head of a buffalo, red deer, or 
cabbrie, with horns, the mouth and nos- 
trils—even the eyes—trimmed with red 


cloth. They were by far the best built and 
most active horses I had seen in this coun- 
try—-superior in every respect to those we 
see northward. The first great war chief 
was mounted on a handsome black stal- 
lion.” 


The ranges had to be fenced and cattle 
controlled against drifting and promiscu- 
ous mixing before cowmen could make 
headway in breeding up their herds. The 
Arabs have through the centuries con- 
trolled breeding only by keeping their 
stallions secured. The only selective horse- 
breeding of consequence among the North 
American Indians was west of the Rocky 
Mountains—a mighty fence shutting out 
the ceaselessly shifting and raiding tribes 
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of the Plains and the increasing numbers 


of wild horses. 


THE DOMINANCE of the Comanches as 
horse people is unquestioned. Their horses 
varied widely in quality, but probably no 
more widely than the Spanish supply 
from which they constantly drew. In 
1823 Thomas James, a horse trader, made 
an expedition among them that resulted 
in a book containing some of the best evi- 
dence extant on Comanche horses. 

On the Canadian River, at the rate of 
about ten dollars’ worth of British stroud- 
ing, calico, tobacco, knives, looking 
glasses, and other trinkets per horse, James 
traded for seventeen “really fine animals 
worth at least $100 each in St. Louis.” 
Large numbers of horses he refused to 
take. About this time one of his men was 
killed and in a placating mood a chief pre- 
sented him with his own war horse, a 
black stallion named Checoba, “worthy 
to have bourne a Richard Coeur de Lion 
into battle. No Arab could ever boast a 
finer animal, the finest limbed, the best 
proportioned, the swiftest and the most 
beautiful horse I ever saw.” 

The trading went on until Thomas 
James had 323 horses. Whether all were 
from the Comanches is not clear. He made 
a big circuit. In Santa Fe a deputation of 
Utah Indians (Utes), who talked insult- 
ingly to the Spaniards, came to him 
“mounted on the most elegant horses I 
have ever seen, animals of a superior 
breed, with slender, tapering legs and 
short, fine hair, like pure best blooded 
racers,” of many colors, “some spotted 
and striped as if painted for ornament.” 
The Utes had many horses for trade. On 
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the drive back to St. Louis, James lost 
about a hundred in a stampede, the es- 
capes mixing with mustangs. The black 
stallion carried him on a run after the 
stampeders for sixteen miles before the 
bite of a rattlesnake halted him. In an- 
other stampede thirty horses were lost. In 
the cross timbers horseflies were so thick 
and ravenous, literally covering some of 
the horses, that they killed a good many. 

Something more than a decade later the 
artist George Catlin came among the Co- 
manches. He regarded them as superior in 
horsemanship to the Sioux or any other 
northern Indians whom he had studied 
and pictured. Reports about the Arabian 
perfection of their horses had filled him 
with eagerness to see them. At the first 
opportunity he galloped to inspect a herd 
of “at least 3,000 horses and mules” graz- 
ing on the prairie. “Although there were 
some tolerable nags amongst this medley 
group of all colors and shapes,” the horses 
were, he found, “generally small, of the 
wild breed, tough and serviceable.” Per- 
haps a third of the number were mules, 
“more valuable than the horses.” 

In 1847 Ferdinand Roemer, a German 
scientist, visited a Comanche camp on the 
San Saba River in Texas. He saw some 
“very fine mules” among about a thou- 
sand horses grazing near camp, but the 
horses were mostly “unsightly and small, 
light in color, their heads and tails painted 
a carmine red.” He no doubt had heavy 
German horses as his ideal. 

The Pawnees probably had better 
horses than any other tribe on the eastern 
flanks of the Great Plains. Going west in 
1806 to explore the New Mexico country, 
Zebulon Pike and his little party were 
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sighted by three hundred Pawnee war- 
riors riding “naked.” “Yelling in a most 
diabolical manner,” they made a wild rush 
toward the strangers, surrounding them 
on all sides. They were entirely friendly. 
Their gesture, a common one among all 
the Plains Indians, was but an expression 
of the power and animation conveyed to 
riders by good horses. The Pawnees, Pike 
found, owned “vast quantities of excel- 
lent horses, which they are daily increas- 
ing by attention to their breeding mares, 
which they never [ride]; and in addition 
they frequently purchase from the Span- 
iards.’ \shley’s noted trapping expedition 
which set out for the Rockies from St. 
Louis in 1823 went furnished with three 
hundred horses purchased from the Paw- 
nees. 

It is to be kept in mind that no horses 


: were tribally owned. They were all owned 


by individual tribesmen, and some indi- 
viduals, it seems, maintained a special line 
of breeding horses. Zebulon Pike had con- 
sidered the Pawnee horses “far superior” 
to those of the Osages. In 1829 an Amer- 
ican horseman who visited the Osages on 
the Verdigris River (Oklahoma) was so 
struck with certain horses he saw that he 
wrote the American Turf Register a letter 
proposing that breeders of turf horses 
strengthen their endurance and weight- 
carrying ability by use of Osage blood. 
He had been particularly impressed by an 
unrideable white mare caught from a 
band of mustangs. She had “a neck like 
a stallion, was finely formed in every re- 
spect, with a long body and remarkably 
fine limbs.” There were a “most beauti- 
ful” iron gray stallion, captured from the 
Pawnees, and another stallion of mahog- 
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any bay with “‘a most superior walk.” But 
the cynosure was a family of three or four 
cream-colored horses with black manes 
and tails, a dark stripe running along the 
back, legs dark from the knees down, 
about fifteen hands high, of compact, 
stout frames, owned by Chief Clermore. 
He was raising these horses. They were 
the coyote duns, puros espanoles. 

I have emphasized the fine appearance 
of many Indian horses. It was perform- 
ance that counted, and the best ones of- 
ten deceived their looks. Speaking of the 
horses he saw in the upper Missouri River 
country, a European cavalryman was 
probably just in saying that only “now 
and then are noble animals of beautiful 
form to be found,... but it is unbeliev- 
able how much the Indians can accomp- 
lish with their horses, what burdens they 
are able to carry, and what great dis- 
tances they can cover in a short time.” 

While Colonel R. I. Dodge of the 
United States Army was at Fort Chad- 
bourne on the Texas frontier, some of the 
officers bantered a band of Comanches for 
a horse race. The chief appeared indiffer- 
ent, but a match was finally arranged for 
four hundred yards. When a 170-pound 
buck appeared on a long-haired, churn- 
legged “miserable sheep of a pony,” the 
Americans were disgusted. They were in- 
tending to run their cherished Thorough- 


bred Kentucky mare, but now brought 
out their third-best horse. The Coman- 
ches wagered buffalo robes and other 
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plunder against flour, sugar, coffee. The 
rider of “the Sheep” flourished a ridicu- 
lously heavy club. In the race he swung it 
ostentatiously—and won. 

The army officers wanted another race, 
but considered their second-best racer suf- 
ficient to beat the Comanche. The husky 
brave with the husky club rode his 
“Sheep” the second race and won. Thor- 
oughly aroused now, the Americans 
brought up the Kentucky mare. Bets were 
doubled. The Comanche rider threw away 
his club and gave a yell. The Sheep shot 
into the lead from the start and held it. 
About fifty yards from the goal, the Co- 
manche reversed himself on his horse so as 
to face the American trailing him and 
with “hideous grimances” beckoned him 
to catch up. 

During the era of frontier wars, critics 
of the army constantly asked, ““Why can- 
not our cavalry on picked, grain-fed 
horses overhaul Indians on their scrub 
ponies?” As should be clear by now, they 
were not all scrubs. In a phrase applied to 
some men, they would do to ride the river 
with. They would stay—stay till hell froze 
over and a little while on the ice. That is 
not a necessary quality for horses in the 
glorious Pasadena parade in which Holly- 
wood stars annually glitter. It has become 
a quality only of modified requirement 
on ranches where remudas of automobiles 
now make more tracks than cow horses. 
It is a quality good to remernber out of 
times when it was the absolute for men 
who lived not only on but by their horses. 
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JOSEPH ROSS 


THE SIXTY-FOUR DOLLAR QUESTION about 
the South is whether it can permanently 
sustain the great economic and social gains 
it made during World War II. The signs 
of paradox are all about us. While writers 
record the unquestionable evidences of 
southern liberation from tradition, the 
demagogue rides again on the bandwagons 
of the Long family in Louisiana and the 
Talmadge family in Georgia. Despite the 
enormous forward strides the South has 
taken in the past ten years, business in- 
dices in the region have slipped from their 
wartime peak more sharply than have 
those of the rest of the country. During 
the postwar years, manufacturing em- 
ployment and agricultural income have 
dropped farther in the South than in the 
rest of the nation, and southern wealth 
per capita has shown a smaller rise. 

What is happening in the South? Was 
the southern wartime effort another man- 
ifestation of the traditionally submar- 
ginal character of the southern economy, 
temporarily acceptable only because of 
the strained economic capacity of a na- 
tion at war? Or was there in this effort 
an element of something permanent and 
enduring to build upon for the long-range 
future? This is a complicated question to 
which there is no one answer. We are all 
too prone to propose glib solutions of the 
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South’s problems in terms of more indus- 
trialization, equalized freight rates, low- 
ered tariffs, price support for southern 
agricultural products. Powerful factors, 
these, but they lack one ingredient: the 
impact of the people themselves upon the 
social and economic structure of the re- 
gion. What are the human resources of 
the South, and what part do they play in 
its story? 

To assess these human resources is, first 
of all, to understand their historical ante- 
cedents. In the nineteenth century, the 
North was the recipient of a steady stream 
of immigrants from Europe who had cen- 
turies of skills and craftsmanship behind 
them—skills and craftsmanship which, 
when employed in the new country, were 
a major factor in the industrial progress 
of the Northeast. Not only did these peo- 
ple in themselves enrich the regions of 
their settlement, but they contributed to 
the tradition of mechanical proficiency 
which was passed down to the second and 
third generations. In addition, the crafts- 
manship of these immigrants was ab- 
sorbed by contemporary native sons who 
worked side by side with them. The rich 
reservoir of human material thus pro- 
vided was of incalculable value in accel- 
erating the industrial development of the 
North. 
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The South, on the other hand, did not 
share in this white immigration from 
Europe. The prospect of competition with 
slave labor was a deterring influence. 
Even after Emancipation, the lack of in- 
dustrial opportunity in a poverty-stricken 
South, plus the availability of cheap Negro 
and “poor white” labor, discouraged 
northern and foreign skilled workers from 
settling below the Potomac. There was 
no opportunity for the practice and train- 
ing in mechanical techniques which might 
have enriched the skills of the southern 
masses and attracted industry to the 
South. 

The increase in southern population 
during the nineteenth century, therefore, 
was the result of reproduction rather than 
of the immigration which might have 
tended to restore the balance of the re- 
gion’s predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy. After 1910, the population increase 
continued in the face of a decline in num- 
ber of acres in farms: by 1930 land under 
cultivation in the South Atlantic states 
had shrunk 18 per cent. The cause of this 
decline in cultivation of land was the pre- 
vailing institution of farm tenancy, which 
encouraged the farmer to grow only what 
would give him the greatest immediate 
income regardless of future soil fertility. 
Since the tenant farmer did not own the 
land, what would happen to it twenty- 
five or fifty years hence made no differ- 
ence to him. The consequent practice of 
single crop production brought erosion 
and exhaustion to the soil of millions of 
southern acres. 

This single great fact that a growing 
number of people were trying to live on 
a declining resource base, coupled with 
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the resultant migratory shifts in popula- 
tion, exercised a profound effect upon the 
economic and sociological structure of the 
region. It was this expanding current of 
population, overflowing the land that 
could not sustain it and becoming a shift- 
ing, restless, surplus supply of labor, which 
established the southern wage differential 
as against the other regions. It was this 
current, flowing into urban areas, which 
upset the balance of white-Negro rela- 
tionships in the southern cities. The jobs 
of barbers, waiters, elevator boys, and 
similar occupations formerly reserved for 
Negroes were now sought after by mem- 
bers of both races. It was this current, 
taking the form of a mighty migration of 
several million people out of the region, 
which left behind it a residue population 
whose unnatural age distribution consti- 
tuted one of the great drains upon the 
area. As a result of this migration, the 
South has for some time had a larger pro- 
portion of its population in children and 
aged persons, and a smaller proportion in 
the age group between twenty-five and 
fifty, than the rest of the country. It has 
suffered from the added needs to be met 
and the diminished capacity to support 
which this abnormal composition implies. 

Here is a heartbreaking story of people 
coming to maturity and being forced to 
seek opportunity elsewhere; of too many 
children to be educated and too many 
aged to be kept secure with resources that 
were too slim; of meager resources watered 
down still further because too small a 
group was left to contribute with their 
own productivity to the income and 
wealth and support of the region. It tells 
of leadership which was not there, health 
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and welfare standards which could not be 
maintained—and always the increasing 
birth rate, the declining productivity of 
the land, the rolling snowball of frustra- 
tion, delayed too little in its downward 
course by the valiant efforts of those who 
elected to remain and those who had no 
other choice but to remain. It is easy to 
speak of the “backward South”; but un- 
less these historical forces are understood, 
together with the chain reactions which 
originated in them and which are still ac- 
tive in 1950, the problems of the South 
will never truly be resolved. 

The eminent student of southern popu- 
lations, T. J. Woofter, cites one effect of 
the migratory upset in age distribution, 
“drawing off the productive middle age 
groups and leaving behind the young and 
the old.” In studies made in the East Cot- 
ton Belt areas, he found that 30 per cent 
of the relief families either had no male 
over sixteen years old, or had only males 
who, for reasons of age or disability, were 
unemployable. 

But human resources can be interpreted 
in other ways than in growth and move- 
ment of populations. There is the basic 
question of health which affects the vi- 
tality and vigor of the people. The south- 
ern states spend a larger proportion of 
their total state income on public health 
than does the average state in the nation; 
but the amount spent per capita in the 
South is far below the nation’s 1940 aver- 
age of $1.90. Southern effort in this direc- 
tion is high, but southern capacity to meet 
the problem is low. The key to the dif- 
ficulty can be found in the heavy popula- 
tion load in relation to the relatively small 
taxable income available to the southern 
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states. The Southeast has the lowest pro- 
portion of doctors in the nation, one 
physician to every 1,101 persons as com- 
pared with one to every 751 in the coun- 
try as a whole. In 1939, the United States 
had 9.7 medical care beds per 1,000 popu- 
lation. This was over 50 per cent greater 
than the Southeast’s average of 6.1. In 
1940 pellagra, a malnutritional disease, 
caused 1.6 deaths per 100,000 in the na- 
tion; but in the Southeast the rate was 
400 per cent higher. Tuberculosis caused 
45.9 deaths per 100,000 in the United 
States; but in the Southwest it caused 63.1, 
and in the Southeast, 56. National death 
rates for influenza and pneumonia were 
70.3 per 100,000; but the figure was 90 
in the Southeast. Malaria, which caused 
only 1.1 deaths per 100,000 in the United 
States, accounted for 4.5 in the Southeast. 
Nor are the region’s health conditions 
helped by the problems of water supply. 
Of five and a half million rural homes in 
the southern states, less than three million 
have a supply of water within fifty feet. 
Four million dwelling units have only out- 
side toilet or privy, and 657,000 have 
neither toilet nor privy. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
World War II one out of every two south- 
ern boys was unable to meet the minimum 
physical or mental requirements for mili- 
tary service. The South had 40 per cent 
more rejectees in proportion to acceptees 
than the rest of the nation. Here is one 
measure of the waste in human material, 
and of the physical inadequacy of the 
people to deal with the problems of life. 

But to determine the fiber and the ca- 
pacity of the people, we must also consider 
the factor of education. In this sphere the 
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southern problem has a national as well 
as a regional implication, for as long as 
the southern population continues to move 
through migration into the main currents 
of the national economy, the nation as a 
whole will be affected by the degree of 
skill and aptitude this population pos- 
sesses. 

Over the past sixty years the South has 
made immense progress in its education, 
straining its financial capacity in the ef- 
fort, again spending a larger proportion 
of its state income for this purpose than 
have the other states of the nation. And 
yet the South still ranks lowest among all 
the regions in its educational equipment 
and capacity. It is the same story of strain 
and drain. Howard Odum speaks of the 
“largest proportion of children of school 
age to the total population, alongside the 
smallest income and wealth with which 
to educate them.” So limited are the funds 
available that in 1946 Mezerik, in his 
book The Revolt of the South and the 
West, could make this statement: “On 
today’s tax returns, many Southern states, 
predominantly rural, would be below the 
national average for education if they paid 
out every cent of the tax funds which 
they received for education.” 

Several other factors complicate the 
problem. First, the agrarian character of 
the region increases the cost of school 
transportation and lowers the density of 
population so that there is little oppor- 
tunity to assemble the children in opti- 
mum numbers for instruction. Second, 
the costs are increased by the dual load 
placed upon the educational resources of 
the region by the South’s biracial culture 
pattern. Third, in the field of higher edu- 
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cation this drain upon the meager re- 
sources of the southern people is intensi- 
fied by the strictly southern institution 
of multiple dichotomies of education— 
Negro and white colleges, male and fe- 
male colleges, state and denominational 
colleges, liberal arts and land grant agri- 
cultural colleges. All these multiple out- 
croppings of the region’s folkways are 
bound to produce competition and dupli- 
cation, inadequate support, much over- 
lapping, many small schools with a limited 
educational purpose, and all too few 
schools large enough and strong enough 
to pioneer in improved educational stand- 
ards and techniques for the development 
of the region’s human resources. 

Unquestionably, the South has made 
remarkable progress from its nineteenth- 
century days; but the immediately con- 
temporaneous fact is that the southern 
people currently possess unequal equip- 
ment to work competitively in our na- 
tional life. Thus, in 1940, 6.2 per cent of 
the southern population were illiterate as 
contrasted with 3.7 per cent for the na- 
tion. In the Southeast, 26.7 per cent of 
those aged twenty-five and over had com- 
pleted less than five years of schooling, as 
compared with 13.5 for the country as a 
whole. In 1938, 73.2 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen were enrolled in 
high schools. This compared with only 
48.2 per cent of the Southeast’s population 
in the same age group. 


But these are merely statistical meas- 
ures and do not reflect the qualitative 
phases of the problem, vital to the devel- 
opment of southern science, technology, 
and skill. In his monumental study South- 
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ern Regions, Howard Odum in 1936 
listed some of the basic deficiencies of the 
southern educational system. While prog- 
ress has been made since then, his conclu- 
sions are still fundamentally true: there 
is a lack of technical engineering schools, 
which could award Ph.D.’s in the fields of 
civil, chemical, mechanical, electrical, or 
mining engineering; a lack of schools 
which could award graduate degrees in 
the agricultural sciences of bacteriology, 
entomology, plant pathology, and physi- 
ology; a lack of business schools where 
the problems of economics, business, in- 
dustrial and marketing techniques could 
be studied and where the region’s prob- 
lems could be investigated in specialized 
regional terms. The future of the South 
depends upon its development of a re- 
gional technology in these three basic 
fields. 


THUS IN EDUCATION as well as in health, 
in mental aptitude and skill as well as in 
physical vigor, the region’s human re- 
sources have not yet been developed to the 
levels of the rest of the country. This lag 
has been reflected in capsule form in the 
story of southern leadership —a story 
which has roots in the migration of large 
population groups to other regions, in the 
poverty and ill health of those who re- 
mained, in the constricting intellectual 
environment and deficiency of cultural 
experience caused by the lack of educa- 
tional opportunity, and in the backward 
pull of history which too often focused 
the attention of the leaders upon the ir- 
remediable past instead of the curable 
future. The quality of southern leadership 
at the top was the end result of what was 
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happening to the southern people at the 
base of the regional structure. The leaders 
can be evaluated only in terms of those 
who need to be led; and the adequacy of 
leadership, to be judged truly, must be 
evaluated in quantitative as well as quali- 
tative terms. As Rupert Vance points out: 
“For the achievement of cultural matur- 
ity, any society needs men of ability and 
talent...i2 quantity. Democracy de- 
pends upon the talent of the many as well 
as the distinction of the few.” 

Prior to the Civil War, the position of 
the old South on the national scene was 
positive and dominant. Its leadership had 
one problem, and only one: to protect, in 
the political arena, the doctrines of states’ 
rights and slavery upon which the whole 
social and economic structure of the ante- 
bellum South rested. This was essentially 
a political problem, and for generation 
after generation the region’s plantation 
aristocracy consistently produced leaders 
in the field of political culture—in gov- 
ernment, politics, law, and war—to deal 
with it. Typical of this aristocracy was 
the Lee family of Virginia, which gave 


to Virginia one governor, four members of the 
Council of State, and twelve members of the 
House of Burgesses; to the colony of Maryland 
two Councillors and three members of the As- 
sembly; to the American Revolution four 
members of the Convention of 1776... two 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
three other eminent brothers and the foremost 
cavalry officer of the Revolutionary War. To 
the Civil Service of the United States the fam- 
ily furnished one attorney general and several 
members of Congress, and to the State of Vir- 
ginia, two governors, to the State of Maryland, 
one governor, and to the Confederate States, 
the great commander of its armies, three major 
generals, and one brigadier general. . . . 
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A prodigious progeny, bred with consist- 
ency for over a century! 

In The Geography of American 
Achievement Dumas Malone, editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, points 
out that prior to 1860, 63 per cent of the 
southern leaders were in this field of po- 
litical culture. There was a perfect syn- 
chronization of the southern problem and 
the southern leadership. 

But in the period following the Civil 
War the South had a different problem. 
Instead of broad participation in the na- 
tional scene, there was isolation from it. 
Whereas in the old South the Negro was 
a part of a growing economy, in the new 
South he had become an economic prob- 
lem. The breakdown of the great planta- 
tions had created further problems in the 
agricultural economy of the region. More- 
over, in the period after the Civil War the 
rest of the nation had definitely chosen 
the course of industry, commerce, and 
science, and was surging past the stricken 
agrarian South while it lay dazed and 
paralyzed by the devastation of its land 
and the crumbling of its cultural pattern. 

In this post-Civil War period, when 
the problems of the nation had changed 
from political to industrial, economic, and 
technological, the Northeast was able to 
make the necessary adjustment in its lead- 
ership. The South was not. Only 21.8 per 
cent of all the Northeast’s post-Civil War 
leaders were in the field of political cul- 
ture. Of all leaders in the South, on the 
other hand, 50.5 per cent were still in this 
field. Fifty-eight per cent of the leaders 
of the Northeast were in the field of gen- 
eral culture, including science. The South 
had only 37.3 per cent of its leaders in 
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this field. Of northeastern leaders, 17.5 
per cent were in the field of economic cul- 
ture, while only 10 per cent of the leaders 
of the South were in this field. Even in the 
field of agrarian culture, only 2.5 per cent 
of the notables of the South were to be 
found. 

The aristocracy which had tradition- 
ally produced leaders was still breeding 
politicians; but now the South had dif- 
ferent tasks to face. It needed to rebuild 
upon a new culture pattern. It needed to 
develop an industrial structure which 
would absorb the millions of poor whites 
and which would adjust the region more 
effectively to the main currents of the na- 
tional life. It needed to adjust the Negro 
to his freedom and the white to the fact 
of Negro freedom. It needed to educate 
the North to the problems involved in 
that adjustment. 

But it was difficult for the South to re- 
alize that the character of its earlier lead- 
ership did not meet the needs of the new 
times. Hence the continued dominance in 
the South of leaders in the field of polit- 
ical culture where they were not needed. 
Hence the commentary about the period 
that the leaders chose to represent the peo- 
ple rather than to guide them; and that 
they were distinguished for their elo- 
quence in glorifying the past rather than 
for their capacity to clear new paths for 
the future. 

If among the new generations there 
were some who had the insight to see the 
problems in contemporaneous rather than 
in traditional terms, the regional climate 
was not such as would help them flower. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that among 
the millions who left the South were some 
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who might have been capable of creating 
a new tradition of leadership. In his study 
“The Trend of the Interregional Migra- 
tion of Talent” (based upon Who’s Who 
in America), H. L. Geisert points out that 
from 1899 to 1936 the Southeast experi- 
enced a net loss of 13,355 distinguished 
persons. The migration of distinguished 
persons from the southern regions in rela- 
tion to the total number of distinguished 
persons born in the South was three times 
as great as the rate of loss for the regional 
white population as a whole. In 1936 the 
Southeast, with 24 per cent of the white 
population of the country, had only 11.3 
per cent of the nation’s eminent persons. 
In too many instances, the South’s poten- 
tial talent in science, industry, and gen- 
eral culture was seeking its opportunity 
elsewhere and leaving the region to those 
who were content to rest their leadership 
upon the demagogic profession of faith in 
the past, and the glory that was gone. 
But in the final analysis, the leadership 
pattern of the South was only a reflection 
of the southern thought pattern, bound 
before the Civil War to a single focus of 
slavery and after the war to its corollary, 
the biracial culture problem. From 1824 
onward, when the weight of southern in- 
fluence shifted from the vague doctrine 
of states’ rights enunciated by Jefferson 
and the Virginia School of Humanitarians 
to the more militant theory of nullifica- 
tion expounded by Calhoun and the South 
Carolina School of Economic Realists, 
southern thinking was on the defensive 
in protection of its most basic institutions. 
Vernon Parrington, in his Main Currents 
of American T hought, speaks of the south- 
ern thinking of this period as “‘an ingen- 
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ious study in the strategy of defense. ... 
Southern political thought virtually passed 
under the jurisdiction of slavery and every 
Southern writer took his daily bearings 
from that polar fact.” After 1824 the 
South was fighting for its very life, and 
in such an embattled atmosphere it was 
difficult for the southern mind to develop 
any habits of critical inquiry and analysis. 
The best southern thinkers could scarcely 
deal with any subject save this one tran- 
scendent political issue. 

Did the end of the Civil War release the 
South from this intellectual constriction? 
On the contrary, it intensified it. As W. J. 
Cash points out in The Mind of the South, 


Four years of fighting for the preservation of 
their world and their heritage, four years of 
measuring themselves against the Yankee in 
the intimate and searching contact of battle, 
had left these Southerners ... far more aware 
of their differences and of the line which di- 
vided what was Southern from what was not. 
And upon that line all their intensified pa- 
triotism and love... was concentrated, to is- 
sue in a determination, immensely more potent 
than in the past, to hold fast to their own, to 
maintain their divergences, to remain what 


they had been and were. 


This determination was accentuated by 
the reconstruction policy of the North, 
which had the effect of rallying the south- 
ern people once more to their defenses, 
creating once more the singularity of 
focus, prolonging the like-mindedness of 
southern thinking, and giving it a tan- 
gible symbol in terms of the one-party 
system that was one of the most significant 
developments of the reconstruction pe- 
riod. A state of mind was maintained in 
which, as Howard Odum puts it, the em- 
phasis was upon “loyalties to the past and 
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outmoded patterns rather than faith in 
the future and confidence in achieve- 
ment.” 

If the net effect of all this appears to 
be negative, it is not to deny the construc- 
tive work which had been achieved in 
many directions. If there were evidences 
of appalling health standards, there were 
valiant attempts to lift these standards 
up. If there were schools which were in- 
adequate, there were outstanding exam- 
ples of educational institutions working 
toward a significant regional contribu- 
tion. If there were leaders looking back- 
ward, there were men whose eyes were 
upon the future. If southern thought was 
in the main cut to a single pattern and 
cast in a single mold, there was thinking 
which varied from the pattern and tran- 
scended the mold. 

There was, too, the undeniable fact of 
southern achievement in the development 
of opportunity for the Negro. Negro il- 
literacy sank from over 80 per cent to 
less than 20 per cent. Where there had 
been no public schools for Negroes, there 
came to be an enrolment of nearly two 
million, with forty thousand teachers. 
Where there had been no Negro colleges, 
eighty colleges came into existence in the 
Southeast, with $25,000,000.00 worth of 
endowments. Whereas at the time of 
emancipation Negroes were 100 per cent 
agricultural laborers, 71 per cent of those 
now engaged in agriculture are tenants 
or owners. From slavery, the Negro has 
progressed to ownership of 173,000 farms 
in the South, valued at a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Nevertheless, these positive elements in 
the story are not sufficiently decisive as 
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factors in the total regional picture to 
change the weight of the facts which have 
been cited. We cannot measure the South 
in terms of progress over the past, unless 
the end result of that progress stands up 
to the contemporary standard of the na- 
tion as a whole. We cannot appraise the 
ability of the southern people to live and 
work competitively in our national life 
if we set up a differential basis of evalua- 
tion for the South as against the other 
regions. The southern achievement must 
be good because it is good, and not just be- 
cause it is good. . . for the South. In these 
terms, and despite immense chronological 
progress, the human resources of the South 
have not yet been adequately developed. 

It is in the light of our understanding 
of the significance which human resources 
possess for the total sociological and eco- 
nomic structure of the region that we 
must evaluate the current picture of the 
South. World War II has resulted in a 
tremendous industrialization of the re- 
gion. Billions of dollars have been invested 
in the South in the form of factories and 
other capital equipment. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has created immense 
reservoirs of energy. The emergence of a 
great new chemical industry in the South- 
west based upon the hydrocarbons of pe- 
troleum and natural gas foreshadows a 
new era in the life of the region. But these 
added factors, powerful as they are in 
forwarding the growth of the South, are 
only vessels through which must pass the 
lifeblood of human vitality and human 
thought and human leadership. The war- 
time prosperity of the South cannot be 
maintained for long unless it is kept dy- 
namic through the constant impetus of 
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a continuing and imaginative technology 
applied to the region’s great natural re- 
sources. 

The current southern economic picture 
presents certain disturbing aspects. By 
1947, manufacturing employment in the 
southern states had declined 36 per cent 
from its wartime peak, as against a 25 per 
cent decline in the non-South. The Na- 
tional Planning Association Committee of 
the South pointed out in two of its reports 
that much of the industrial expansion of 
the South during the war was not of a 
type which offered broad reconversion 
possibilities. Only a small proportion of 
the plants were in the vehicle, machinery, 
electrical equipment, and iron and steel 
lines, while a large proportion were in 
the explosive, munitions, and chemical in- 
dustries. 

Between 1940 and 1947, only a small 
part of the increase in total income pay- 
ments in the South was in manufacturing 
payrolls. This small proportion reflected 
the fact that only a limited amount of in- 
dustrialization with long-range possibili- 
ties was taking place. The largest portion 
of the increase in total income payments 
in the South for this period was for gov- 
ernment payments, trades and services, 
and agriculture. Thus, of the $23,300,- 
000,000.00 worth of increased income 
payments coming into the South in those 
seven years, only $3,600,000.00 came from 
manufacturing. The high government 
payments were caused by the heavy but 
impermanent military and civilian pay- 
ments of the federal government in con- 
nection with army camps, shipyards, air 
bases, and regional and district offices. 
Agricultural payments were high because 
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of the rising price structure. There is no 
guarantee, however, that these price levels 
will be maintained in the long-range fu- 
ture. Income payments in trades and serv- 
ices, composed of various local business 
activities, were high because they re- 
flected the prosperity generated by gov- 
ernment payments (which in 1944 were 
26 per cent of the total income payments 
in the South) and by the wartime boom 
agricultural economy. But no one of these 
three sources of income payments repre- 
sents a permanent, stable foundation for 
the region’s income. 

Meanwhile, four years of war do not 
alter the extra loads and strains to which 
the southern people are subjected by the 
peculiar composition of the South’s popu- 
lation, high in support-requiring children 
and aged, low in income-producers; nor 
do they basically alter the submarginal 
health and educational standards which 
have existed in the region for nearly a 
century, or change the patterns of south- 
ern thought and leadership, conditioned 
for over a century by the powerful forces 
of tradition and history. The fundamen- 
tally human problem of the South must 
not be obscured by the wartime prosper- 
ity of the region. The South must not be 
lulled into complacency. Only the vibrant 
qualities of its people can make these gains 
permanent and enduring! 


HOW MAY WE ACHIEVE a climate in which 
these gains in human resources can be re- 
alized? This is a formidable and immense- 
ly complicated task which I think de- 
pends for its accomplishment upon the 
settlement of two broad issues. First of 
all, there must be a release from the ten- 
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sion in the South caused by the continued 
threat of a federal civil rights program. 
The pressure exerted by the North in this 
direction will deter progress rather than 
accelerate it. 

While the southern problem will never 
be finally resolved until the Negro is ac- 
corded the same rights as his white neigh- 
bor, and while it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the South work toward the 
achievement of equality of opportunity 
for the Negro, this goal cannot be realized 
by the passage of a law. The biracial cul- 
tural pattern of the South is not the meas- 
ure of southern morality but the end result 
of its history. Here was a region which, 
rightly or wrongly, revolved for over half 
a century around the legal institution of 
slavery. Here were people whose minds 
were conditioned for over half a century 
to the legality of that institution. And 
then, overnight, they were called upon to 
make a profound adjustment in their at- 
titudes. What was right, in their own 
minds at least, had suddenly become 
wrong. The nation was expecting the 
South not only to reverse immediately its 
mental and emotional processes but also 
to implement this reversal with a sudden 
and immediate change in the status of 
the Negro. 

All this the South was called upon to 
think and do in the moment of its great- 
est poverty and devastation. Yet where 
were the resources to come from with 
which to do this job? Where, for instance, 
was the money to come from for the edu- 
cation of ten million additional people? 
Where were the resources to be found with 
which any sort of job could be done for 
Negro or white in the prostrate South? 
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Up to the middle 1930's, what did the 
rest of the nation do to help the South 
with its problem? The period of recon- 
struction served only to deepen the chasm 
between the problem and its solution. The 
North’s industrial surge forward after the 
Civil War widened the breach between the 
rural South and the rest of the country, 
and rendered all the more difficult the 
South’s integration into the national eco- 
nomic life. A seventy-year federal policy 
of high tariffs and unequal freight rates, 
generally favorable to the industrialist but 
not to the farmer, and particularly not to 
the southern farmer, further accentuated 
the handicaps under which the agricul- 
tural South was struggling. Where was the 
climate that would help the South to think 
and feel like the rest of the nation? 
Against a background of threadbare 
resources, poverty, disease, increasing loads 
of responsibility, and declining means 
with which to meet these loads, and with 
no federal aid or policy—up to the 1930's 
—which might have served to lighten the 
burden, the South thought it had made 
considerable progress on its own. Essen- 
tially, the plight of the southerner, white 
and Negro alike, stemmed from the orig- 
inal root of poverty. The status of the 
South’s Negroes was not very far re- 
moved from that of millions of its whites. 
Yet one out of every four Negro farm 
workers in the southeastern states had be- 
come a landowner. More money was now 
being spent on Negro education than had 
been spent on Negro and white education 
combined in 1900. Teachers’ salaries for 
Negro and white schools were becoming 
more and more nearly equalized. Lynch- 
ings and other forms of mob violence were 
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occurring less and less frequently. There 
was greater Negro participation in the 
economic and cultural life of the region. 
The South thought that it was making 
progress toward better race relations and 
toward a pattern of interracial co-opera- 
tion that would lead to ultimate adjust- 
ment. 

And then there occurred two historical 
events, one following closely upon the 
other, which served to revive the old sec- 
tional conflicts and antagonisms. First, 
many of the measures of the New Deal 
were designed specifically for the South, 
and served to focus wide attention upon 
its backwardness. “The nation’s Economic 
Problem No. 1” was the most common 
characterization of the region during the 
Roosevelt era. The South was rediscovered 
as an example in retrogression. Its poverty 
and its deficiencies were duly recounted 
and catalogued in magazines and news- 
papers. Then came World War II with its 
“revitalizing of America’s ideology. of 
democracy.” To the millions of nonsouth- 
ern soldiers training in the southern camps, 
the region seemed to contain a negation 
of that democracy. And so, as Howard 
Odum so brilliantly describes it in The 
Way of the South, 


suddenly, as it appeared to the South, there 
was a flood of criticism, denunciation, demand. 
Measures of coercion were proposed which 
seemed to assume that the South was doing 
something new and quite bad in its whole 
problem of biracial culture. It was as if there 
came the assumption that the South was in- 
itiating backward policies in which it boldly 
challenged the rest of the world in new reaches 
of injustice and discrimination. Instead, there- 
fore, in the light of a normal and logical pe- 
riod of development, of being credited with 
substantial measures of progress, the South 
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found itself in wartimes reflecting, relatively, 
retrogression in comparison with what was 
demanded and in comparison with the com- 
mitments of the American people to global 
democracy. ... And even though there would 
be no inclination on the part of many south- 
erners to deny the great distance between what 
the South was doing and what needed to be 
done, nevertheless the psychology of the sud- 
den impact of criticism and accusation, when 
the South had thought it was going forward, 


was the key to the speed and intensity of re- 
action, 


And so the Dixiecrats. And so the re- 
vival of the political fortunes of dema- 
gogues like the Talmadges. And so men 
who might otherwise have been working 
toward additional progress in the biracial 
relationships of the South were once more 
standing guard over the old ramparts 
which would have disintegrated if they 
had been left alone. Not only in the South 
but in every region where there has been 
sharp racial conflict—in the Balkans and 
the Middle East, for example—history 
has shown that the primary force which 
affects racial conflict is not the force of 
law or even the power of military con- 
quest but the attitudes of men toward 
each other, But human attitudes are them- 
selves the end product of the gradually 
conditioning processes of history. They 
cannot instantly be twisted and changed 
by the sudden voice of authority. The 
present defensive attitudes of the South 
have been conditioned gradually but in- 
exorably by a long series of circumstances 
and handicaps and deficiencies. If the at- 
titudes are to be altered, this process too 
must be gradual, lest the mold of the past 
be even further solidified in resistance to 
the sudden pressure for change. 

It is against this background of history 
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and the anthropological forces which af- 
fect the relationships of majority and 
minority groups toward each other that 
the federal civil rights program must be 
evaluated. As long as the threat of the 
program continues to exist, it will color 
every facet of southern life and militate 
against possible improvement in the field 
of human resources. It will continue to 
shape the behavior and thinking of most 
southern leaders in a defensive pattern; 
and it is that pattern of defensiveness 
which has stultified the progress the South 
needs to make not only in terms of the 
status of the Negro, but in terms of an ex- 
panding scientific, educational, and indus- 
trial technology as well. To pass a law is 
to plant a seed; but there must be a soil 
and a climate of human attitudes which 
will permit that seed to grow. Such a soil 
and climate do not yet exist in the South. 
Their development is our first problem. 
When it has been achieved, it will be pos- 
sible to move securely forward. 

The second issue is concerned with the 
submarginal health and educational stand- 
ards of the masses of the southern people. 
Until these standards are raised to the level 
of the nation as a whole, the South will 
not be able fully to take its place in the 
nation’s work. The essence of this problem 
in health and education is that the scope 
of the task is so formidable as to require 
the South to depend upon outside re- 
sources to attain its goal. The southern 
states are already spending a larger pro- 
portion of their income on health and edu- 
cation than are the nonsouthern states. 
But with approximately 33 per cent of 
the nation’s children of school age and 
only 18 per cent of the nation’s income, 
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the South finds its present resources sim- 
ply inadequate to supply its needs. 

The South shrinks from federal aid be- 
cause it fears the dangers of federal con- 
trol. This fear is associated with the threat 
of a civil rights program and is part and 
parcel of the problem raised by that threat. 
But there is a strong case for federal aid, 
and for federal aid without federal con- 
trol. The scale of the problem is so vast 
that it can be envisaged only as a national 
task, in which the interests of the whole 
country are involved. After all, the South 
is the seedbed of the nation. Between 1940 
and 1947 alone, over three million people 
left the region to take up their lives in 
other sections of the United States. It is 
to the national interest that these migrants 
have the qualities and proficiencies which 
would make them productive in the re- 
gion of their settlement. It is to the na- 
tional interest that the standard of living 
of those who remain be raised so that 
these people may consume an increasing 
proportion of the nation’s production. 
And it is to the national interest that the 
technology of the South be improved so 
that the industry of the nation may be 
geographically diversified with a view to 
minimizing risks to our national defense. 
The nation as well as the South has an im- 
portant stake in the development of the 
region’s human resources. 

But there is in this country an equally 
strong tradition of federal aid without 
federal control, springing from our un- 
derstanding that to retain the vitality of 
our democracy the seat of governmental 
power must be as decentralized and as 
close to the people as possible. The devel- 
opment of our rivers and harbors, the land 
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grants to the railroads, the mail contracts 
to the railroads and to the aviation indus- 
try, the support of our merchant marine, 
the expenditure of money for highway 
construction, the grants for old age as- 
sistance, are all manifestations of this tra- 
dition of federal aid without federal con- 
trol. Our genius as a nation has consisted 
in our ability to draw upon the resources 
of the whole country in behalf of a spe- 
cific industry or a specific area whose 
growth was vital to the national interest, 
without disturbing the balance of powers 
between the local and the federal govern- 
mental organisms. Within this frame- 
work, the leaders of the South need to 
give serious consideration to the develop- 
ment of a program of federal aid in the 
fields of public health and education, 
broad and sweeping enough to deal with 
the magnitude of the problem, and so de- 
vised as to avoid the concentration of 
power in the hands of an elite federal 
bureaucracy. The nation and the region 
have benefited from the federal expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
soil reclamation and in the development 
of water power and waterways. But valu- 
able as these projects have been, they are 


not nearly as important to the long-range 
future of the South as the improvement 
of the South’s greatest resource, its peo- 
ple, through federal aid in human recla- 
mation and in the development of human 
power and human ways. 

We are learning that resources are not 
merely the static data of physical environ- 
ment. They are resources only in terms of 
man’s use of them. It is the technology, 
the skills, the patterns of economic organ- 
ization, the hopes and aspirations of hu- 
man beings which transform the inert 
physical terrain into the dynamics of re- 
sources. If the South is to emerge from its 
travail and take its rightful place in the 
nation’s life and work, it will do so not 
merely through a more intensified devel- 
opment of its latent physical resources, but 
through an understanding of the factors 
which contribute to the present state of 
its societal institutions. It is not enough 
to say that these institutions must be 
changed. We must attempt to under- 
stand the processes by which they can be 
changed. When we have achieved a com- 
prehension of these processes, we will have 
arrived at a basis for the economic as well 
as the social solution of the southern prob- 
lem. 
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greater than that of any modern literature, so 
that their lives appear in the fulness of tragic 
human dignity. The stuff of their living, he 
shows us, is the basic stuff of the human con- 
sciousness out of which myths have been made 
from before the dawn of history. When 
Christy dives in the river by White Rock after 
his untouched child-wife Otey, and finds her 
and brings her back “drowned but rescued,” 
he is Orpheus descending into Hades to bring 
back Eurydice. He is the Japanese all-father 
Izanagi descending into the underworld to 
bring back from the land of the Yellow Stream 
his dead sister-spouse Izanami. And he is Gil- 
gamesh of ancient Babylon, diving to the bot- 
tom of the cosmic sea for the plant named 
“In his age, Man becomes young again.” 

Furthermore, he is also the mind of man 
diving into the depths of the unconscious for 
the lost fragments of its own selfhood without 
which it can never be whole. This theme of 
the descent and return appears all through The 
House of Breath, in simple, homely scenes that 
are at the same time mythological symbols: 
the well, with the boy going down to clean 
it; the cellar with Granny Ganchion sitting 
among the preserves and fondling her string 
of rubyred beads; and recurrently the river. 
“To drop down into any of us,” Goyen 
writes, “into depths (in river or self or well 
or cellar) is to lower into sorrow and truth. 
But we are purged, to plunge beneath a flood 
is to lose all guilty stains and to rise is to be 
purified.” The message Christy has for Boy 
holds the secret of the mind’s cure of the divi- 
sion that bedevils it: 


Go down, Boy, after what is folded over like 
a child of sorrow, egg in its nest, and is all your 
life and love never had for your own, never 
owned but always waitin to embrace and hold 
warm to you, and bring it up, pullin it up with 
all the strength you've got in you to pull up 
anythin with,... bring it up through all the 
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darkness of the world, through all the circles 
of mizry, to the top and deliver it, though 
gone, though unbreathin and dead, retrieved 
and brought home to you where it has always 
belonged, to the rescuers of the perished on 
the shore. For below the level where we are 
nothin but nekkid murmurins and whisperins 
over the world, only breath breathin dialogues 
in bubbles: rememberin, and yearnin, grievin 
and desirin, we are the life that lasts in us and 
has its meanin in us all; we touch there where 
we have never touched before, in the only 
world where we can touch and join and enter 
into one another forever. 


Both The Bitterweed Path and The House of 
Breath maintain, by quite different means, the 
feeling of immediate reality and intimate com- 
munication with the reader. Phillips achieves 
this by a limpidity of style that gives the im- 
pression of complete spontaneity, so that his 
scenes have the actuality of everyday life. 
Goyen’s reality is of another sort. His language, 
which is highly individual and original but 
never descends into obscurity, has the power 
to make the most ordinary objects shine with 
the sudden significance that they seldom possess 
—except in dream—for any but the fresh and 
unspoiled mind of a child. One of the delights 
of the book is the constant flashing of remind- 
ers, in the author’s description of a blueing 
bottle or a pile of old Mason jars or a wasp’s 
nest or a spiderweb, of the way things ap- 
peared in one’s own childhood, before they 
became covered over and spoiled by the film 
of usualness. 

Thomas Hal Phillips is a Mississippian who 
recently—until his departure for France to 
study under a Fulbright Fellowship—taught 
creative writing at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. William Goyen is a native Texan. 
Both have contributed by their novels to the 
growing stature of southern and southwest- 
ern writing. But their work is not to be con- 
sidered as belonging only to the region. It is 
among the best and most promising that is 
appearing anywhere in the United States. These 
two books mark the entrance of two impor- 
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tant new gifts into the progression of the 
changing and developing American novel. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


THE YOUTHFUL MISS CATHER 


Writings from Willa Cather’s 
Campus Years 

EDITED BY JAMES R. SHIVELY 

University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln $2.75 


THIS VOLUME contains eleven short pieces of 
dramatic criticism, six short stories, two plays, 
and four poems, all written while Willa Cather 
was a student at the University of Nebraska 
from 1890 to 1895. The editor contributes in 
his introduction a helpful appraisal of Miss 
Cather in those years. He has also wisely added 
twenty-one letters from fellow-students of 
Miss Cather at the university. 

Miss Cather is an author of such stature as 
to justify this exploration of her immature 
writing. These pieces appeared in newspapers 
and student publications at a time when her 
profession of writing was no more than an in- 
tention. Those were the years when she must 
experiment because she could not know clearly 
where her strength lay. The failure of some of 
the experiments must have been apparent to 
her; her later success points up the success and 
the promise of some others. No doubt she felt 
the need to test her talent by putting a variety 
of demands on it. And thus she found her 
strength. In 1931 she was to write, “Our writ- 
efs experiment too little, and produce their 
own special brand too readily.” 

In her newspaper drama criticism she was 
sometimes sententious—but so she shows her- 
self to be twenty years later and more in the 
pieces collected in Willa Cather on Writing. 
“After all,” she wrote at the age of nineteen, 
“the supreme virtue in all art is soul, perhaps 
it is the only thing which gives art the right to 
be.” She sometimes overwrote, but even then 
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she seemed to be finding those limits to rhetoric, 
color, emotion beyond which the mature au- 
thor did not trespass. Those early pieces also 
show the perceptiveness and idealism that 
brighten and strengthen her later fiction. 

The stories, some of them, are stronger. Three 
of the six—‘Peter,” “Lou, the Prophet,” and 
“The Clemency of the Court”—are clearly by 
the woman who was to write My Antonia, O 
Pioneers!, and Obscure Destinies. Already ap- 
parent are the economy and the exactitude, the 
sincerity and the clarity of her novels. That 
early she accepted the responsibility of making 
herself plain. “Too much detail,” she wrote al- 
most forty years later, “quite destroys in a book 
a very satisfying element analogous to what 
painters call ‘composition.’ ” These early stories 
are a little too bare, a little too hurried, but 
they fit clearly into a Jine of progress that was 
to end in Miss Cather’s air of perfect control, 
perfect achievement of what was intended. 

“Peter” is particularly interesting, because 
its chief character is to become the Mr. Shi- 
merda of My Anionia. Like Mr. Shimerda 
Peter finds the new world too harsh, his son 
too unsympathetic, his violin inadequate, and 
he shoots himself and is buried like Mr. Shi- 
merda. Twenty-six years stretched between 
the story and the novel, and at the end of that 
time the mature writer found the college girl’s 
conception of a major character adequate to 
the demands of her art. Three of the stories 
are indulgences of youthful romanticism, proof 
enough that her talents did not lie in that 
direction. But “Lou, the Prophet” and “The 
Clemency of the Court” must have lain deep 
within her, and evidently were the seeds from 
which her later successes grew. It is interest- 
ing to consider all this in the light of some- 
thing she wrote in 1922: “But is not realism, 
more than it is anything else, an attitude of 
mind on the part of the writer toward his 
material, a vague indication of the sympathy 
and candour with which he accepts, rather 
than chooses, his theme?” 
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The two plays are schoolgirl follies, but 
must have been fun to write. The poetry is tal- 
ented and academic. 

“All form,” said Emerson, “is an effect of 
character.” Mr. Shively’s picture of Miss Cather 
in his introduction (and the Miss Cather of 
the letters from her university acquaintances) 
makes it most reasonable that such a woman 
should have written just such novels. She was 
a girl of intelligence and character, independ- 
ence and persistence. The short essay in which 
the editor creates her early portrait, summarizes 
the facts of her college years, and summons 
the evidence for her birth date is a pleasant 
accompaniment to these writings of the youth- 
ful Miss Cather. James Newcomer 


SHAKESPEARE: A GOOD MAN 
Shakespeare of London 


BY MARCHETTE CHUTE 
E. P. Dutton, New York $4.00 


BIOGRAPHIES OF SHAKESPEARE fall into three 
categories. For the first, Sir Sidney Lee in his 
many times revised Life of Shakespeare, writ- 
ten primarily for specialists, brings together 
a huge number of minute items, duly docu- 
ments them, and appraises their significance. 
A second type may be recognized when the 
British stage critic, Ivor Brown, stirs the read- 
er’s fancy by building out of the plays ro- 
mantic situations in Shakespeare’s career and 
portraying men and women whose very exist- 
ence is speculative. The third kind is best 
exemplified by Joseph Q. Adams’ Life of 
Shakespeare, a straightforward factual narra- 
tive so presented that the general reader can 
take all in. To this third class belongs the 
book under consideration. 

Miss Chute, a young American scholar, won 
passing fame in 1946 with her Geoffrey 
Chaucer of England, and in her new volume 
frequently draws lines of resemblance between 
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the two poets. Her chief concern, as the title 
indicates, is with the background of Shake- 
speare during his residence in London, pri- 
marily his life among his fellow-actors. “No 
group of actors in London,” she states, “was 
quite as steadily respectable as the men who 
made up Shakespeare’s company.” She stresses 
the claim that she has based her narrative, 
not on the assertions of men who lived years 
after the poet or on evidence drawn from 
autobiographical interpretation of the plays 
and poems, but on actual contemporary docu- 
ments. Yet the book itself gives testimony to 
much profit from recent dependable studies of 
the dramatist’s life and works. 


The story begins, of course, in Stratford- 
on-Avon with a clear portrait of the com- 
paratively humble John Shakespeare and his 
gradual rise to prosperity and local honor. 
Then the scene changes to London with the 
organization of acting companies and some- 
what quarrelsome James Burbage’s pioneer 


public theater. We are temporarily brought 
back to Stratford for the marriage of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway, an 
event explained by the author as slightly ir- 
regular but not necessarily pointing to moral 
turpitude, Shakespeare’s later stay in London, 
however, suggests habitual separation from 
Ann, whom Miss Chute suspects of having 
been a Puritan. 

From that point on to the last two chap- 
ters, the narrative is of Elizabethan London, 
with striking pictures of the Burbage family, 
father, mother, and two sons, of Marlowe, 
Greene, Dr. Lodge, Ben Jonson, Dekker, Phil- 
lip Henslowe, and others connected with the 
stage. All these men are constantly in trouble 
with the Puritan government of the city, but 
are given substantial encouragement by Queen 
Elizabeth and by King James, who is also 
sketched vividly. Political ambitions of the 
Earl of Essex with his young friend Southamp- 
ton affect Shakespeare and his associates, al- 
most involving his acting company in the 
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abortive rebellion that cost Essex his life. 
Meanwhile the dramatist-actor was accumu- 
lating more and more property because of his 
successful acting, Miss Chute believes, and 
not because he wrote good plays. After long 
continued effort he won for his father the 
legal right to be accredited a “gentleman” 
and to blazon the Shakespeare coat of arms. 
About 1610 the son retired to Stratford and 
stayed quietly there till his death in 1616. 
His character is summed up in the statement: 
“As far as all the available evidence goes, he 
was never in prison, never fought a duel with 
anyone, never bore a grudge, was very careful 
with his money, and lived and worked for 
twenty harmonious years with the same group 
of men.” 

These facts are not new to any well-in- 
formed Elizabethan scholar, but they are 
brought out more distinctly than before so 
that he who runs may read. Miss Chute is not 
fond of sensational interpretations, apparently 
harbors no revolutionary ideas, and would not 
be suspected of sympathy with the Com- 
munists. In fact, she heartily believes that 
Shakespeare was a good man. Her contribu- 
tion to biography consists of thorough study 
and diligent weighing of evidence, a clear 
style enlivened by touches of humor, and a 
marked skill in characterization of actual peo- 
ple. Such gifts go far to the creation of a 
genuine biographer, and doubtless they led to 
the adoption of this work as a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection for April. 

Asa whole it is a biography, not a criticism. 
If one looks in it for a vital interpretation of 
any of Shakespeare’s dramas, he is apt to be 
disappointed. Most Shakespearians would not 
share the author’s confident assertion that 
Macbeth was never written as a compliment 
to King James, or that Fletcher composed no 
part of Henry VIII, or that parts of Pericles 
are wrongly attributed to Shakespeare. All 
these questions are critical rather than biog- 
raphical, of interest to the scholar, not the 
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general reader, who is likely to find this the 
most satisfactory and most readable life of the 
great English poet now on the market. 


Robert Adger Law 


SIX PRACTICAL IDEALISTS 


Dreamers of Dreams 
BY HOLBROOK JACKSON 
Ferrar, Straus, New York $3.50 


THE six “dreamers of dreams” who form the 
subject of this investigation—the Englishmen 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, and the Ameri- 
cans Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman—were 
in no sense idle spinners of reverie; rather, 
they were “practical idealists”—men who had 
visions of a better life than that of quiet des- 
peration led, as Thoreau said, by most men. 
They formulated programs for living, preached 
those programs to society, and tried to realize 
them in terms of their own lives. They decid- 
edly strove “to set the crooked straight.” All 
six were at odds with their nineteenth-century 
environment. They were fierce opponents of 
the rising tides of materialism and commer- 
cialism which marked their age and which have 
since, in Mr. Jackson’s eyes, overwhelmed civil- 
ization. In addition to an affinity of aims and 
purpose, there was a master-disciple relation- 
ship among them. They influenced one another 
and thus form a natural group for study. Hol- 
brook Jackson, English bookman and critic 
who died in 1948, has undertaken the task. 

In an introductory chapter Mr. Jackson ex- 
amines the relationships of the six men with 
each other, and the differences between the 
Englishmen and the Americans as subgroups; 
he then devotes a chapter to each of the six 
men. He is concerned with their ideas and with 
their lives io relation to their ideas, for all six 
were concerned with personal as well as with 
social salvation. They tried “to live their phi- 
losophies, to hammer out their ideas on the anvil 
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of their own lives.” Of biography in the ordi- 
nary sense, however, there is almost none. It is 
not dates and details which are important to 
Mr. Jackson, but personality and character. He 
is interested in what kind of men these writers 
were, and in the effect of their personalities on 
their ideas, and of their ideas on their living. 
He is interested in assessing them accurately as 
thinkers and as men. 

The examination is deep rather than exten- 
sive: The author does not survey all the influ- 
ences on the thought of these writers, or at- 
tempt to expound the metaphysics of “tran- 
scendentalism” in connection with Carlyle or 
the Americans. He is interested in them only 
as “practical idealists”—as men with programs 
for themselves and their countries. 

Mr. Jackson’s is the balanced judgment that 
can probe the weak points of a great man with- 
out ceasing to pay respect to his greatness. He 
has a healthy but not idolatrous respect for the 
men of whom he writes. His judgment is never 
partial. He does not sacrifice fine shades of 
truth to make his figure stand out in bolder 
relief. Within the limits of his project, his ex- 
amination is thorough and complete. He inter- 
weaves his text with quotations from the au- 
thors themselves, supporting and illustrating 
each point he has to make. He writes with a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, with crit- 
ical perception of ideas, and with psychological 
insight. In short, he has done an admirable job. 

In achieving personal salvation, Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, Morris, Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman 
were variously successful. If Emerson was a 
“philosopher who praised life in the raw but 
preferred it cooked” and was seldom as self- 
reliant as his philosophy, Morris, Thoreau, and 
Whitman were conspicuously successful in con- 
forming action to idea. As social philosophers 
and enemies of materialism, however, their 
preachings and warnings have been little 
heeded. “The mania for owning things,” Mr. 
Jackson concludes, “which [Whitman—and 
the others] denounced, has conquered the whole 
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of the American people and produced a mass- 

worship of possessions and prosperity such as 

the world has not hitherto imagined.” 
Laurence Perrine 


ANATOMY OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
The Authoritarian Personality 


BY T. W. ADORNO, ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWICK, 
DANIEL J. LEVINSON, R. N. SANFORD 


Dynamics of Prejudice 


BY BRUNO BETTELHEIM, MORRIS JANOWITZ 


Anti-Semitism and Emotional 
Disorder 
BY NATHAN W. ACKERMAN, MARIE JAHODA 


Rehearsal for Destruction 


BY PAUL MASSING 


Prophets of Deceit 

BY LEO LOWENTHAL, NORBERT GUTERMAN 
Harper, New York $7.50, $3.50, $2.50, $4.00, 
$2.50 


PROBLEMS of ethnic prejudice are as old and 
perhaps as complex as any of the social reali- 
ties to which social scientists have addressed 
themselves. These five monographs, published 
under the sponsorship and general editorial di- 
rection of the Department of Scientific Re- 
search of the American Jewish Committee, 
reflect a growing awareness of the need for 
bringing out in the open as many of the facts 
and factors of anti-Semitism as can be assem- 
bled and identified. 

In the present series, four of the studies 
focus primarily on the dynamics of the anti- 
Semite’s personality, on the assumption that 
the source of the trouble lies more squarely in 
the inner workings of the personality than it 
does in the overt circumstance of cultural dif- 
ferences and in the very real question of what 
is to be done when strange, and sometimes con- 
tradictory, culture patterns are brought face 
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to face with each other. This assumption is 
explicitly stated in The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality and is strongly apparent in all but one 
of the other studies. The fifth monograph is 
an illuminating historical account of the man- 
ner in which various political groups in Im- 
perial Germany provoked and played upon 
anti-Semitism in their bids for power in the 
period from 1871 to 1914. 

With the exception of the Massing study, 
the researches were done by teams of social 
scientists, psychiatrists, and others working at 
the Universities of California and Chicago, 
and at the Psychoanalytic Clinic of Columbia 
University, the Research Center for Human 
Relations of New York University, and the 
Institute of Social Research in New York. 

Most ambitious is the study of the authori- 
tazian personality undertaken by the four mem- 
bers of the California group. With fewer psy- 
choanalytic presuppositions and more empir- 
ically verifiable methods and data than either 
Ackerman and Jahoda or Lowenthal and Gut- 
erman, the authors of this volume attempt to 
trace out the central and characteristic ideo- 
logical and behavioral responses of the potential 
anti-Semite in American society. Along some- 
what similar lines and with equally careful at- 
tention to their research procedures, Bettel- 
heim and Janowitz analyze the responses of 
150 Chicago veterans of World War II to dis- 
cover what factors (including anti-Negro at- 
titudes) might be significantly related to anti- 
Semitism and what factors are seemingly 
irrelevant. The study is a model of sound in- 
ductive research and deserves more than one 
reading. 

The Lowenthal-Guterman study is an anal- 
ysis of the speeches and writings of some dozen 
anti-Semitic agitators, who are distinguished 
from revolutionists on one hand and from re- 
formers on the other on the basis of their pur- 
poses in arousing and playing upon the emo- 
tions of their followers. Some twenty-one 
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major themes which they employ in doing this 
are tagged and discussed. 

The Ackerman-Jahoda study, based as it is 
on data gathered at second and even third 
hand and interpreted in psychoanalytic terms 
that can neither be verified nor denied, is so 
weak that it might better not have been pub- 
lished. However helpful psychoanalytic con- 
structs may be in the diagnosis and treatment 
of individual cases on a trial and error basis 
in the clinic, they are scarcely very helpful, at 
this point at least, in scientific research, since 
none of the concepts is operationally defined 
and few of the diagnoses can be adequately 
tested. 

In spite of technical difficulties and some 
of the shortcomings that appear to be in- 
evitable where psychoanalytic conjectures are 
permitted to intrude upon otherwise sound 
scientific research, the authors of these several 
volumes have amassed a wealth of data and 
adduced a substantial number of provocative 
and probably very useful hypotheses. The 
American Jewish Committee has performed a 
genuine service for social science in initiating 
and sponsoring this series; in this reviewer's 
opinion it can contribute even more to the 
understanding and abatement of ethnic con- 
flict if it goes on to encourage competent 
ethnographic description of both Gentile and 
Jewish cultural values and patterns so that 
we all can see more clearly than anyone does 
now where the points of difference lie. Jewish- 
ness is either a set of culture patterns or it is 
a meaningless label. If it is a valid concept, 
ie., if there is a distinctive culture, surely it 
deserves as careful study as Ruth Benedict, for 
example, gave to Japanese culture or as other 
students of culture have attempted now and 
then to give to other advanced cultures. 

Admittedly this poses a real problem. There 
is evidence aplenty that this aspect of the total 
problem of ethnic relations is so subtle and 
elusive that Jews themselves scarcely know 
what it is that makes them Jews. Yet until this 
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question is answered—and, indeed, until the 
unique characteristics of all other cultures that 
may exist as distinct cultures in the fabric of 
American society are identified and set out for 
inspection—it would seem that we lack the 
means for a complete rational attack upon the 
problem. In the meantime, of course, we would 
do well to acknowledge and utilize what en- 
lightenment we have concerning the irrational 
sources of ethnic prejudice and hatred within 
our usually far from perfectly adjusted per- 


sonalities. Allan W. Eister 


MARK TWAIN THE ARTIST 


The Literary Apprenticeship 

Of Mark Twain 

BY EDGAR M. BRANCH 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana $4.00 


Mark Twain as a Literary Artist 
BY GLADYS C. BELLAMY 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.00 


IN CONTRAST to such recent books as The Love 
Letters of Mark Twain and Mark Twain to 
Mrs. Fairbanks, which pertain mainly to his 
personality, these volumes consider Mark Twain 
as a literary artist. Mr. Branch examines the 
newspaper writings of young Sam Clemens 
and follows his career up to the publication 
of Innocents Abroad. Miss Bellamy goes on 
from there, using as text a remark of Mark 
Twain near the close of his life, ““To me, the 
most important feature of my life is its lit- 
erary feature.” Both writers take issue with 
Van Wyck Brooks and Bernard DeVoto at 
many points, in particular over the question 
whether Mark Twain consciously developed 
as an artist or whether he was a mere im- 
proviser without development. 


Mr. Branch shows young Clemens begin- 
ning as a humorist in the vernacular, This 
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linked him with the native tradition of Amer- 
ican realism. He was something of an idealist, 
with a natural dislike for sham, and in his 
next step burlesqued the boastful river pilot 
Isaiah Sellers in the manner of personal satire 
that was later to make him famous. In the 
Snodgrass Letters he made all manner of fun 
of the military, and in the West he indulged 
in sagebrush nonsense about theatricals, fash- 
ions, and oratory that gave him exercise in 
verbal trickery, but which, Branch thinks, 
adds up “to a minus sum.” For “he trained 
himself there in the faults that later crippled 
some of his best writing: burlesque, formless- 
ness, and ephemeral funmaking.” Back of it 
all was Clemens’ innate Calvinism. With him 
the individual counted heavily, and blunders 
demanded an explanation. 

Miss Bellamy likewise sees the reformer in 
Mark Twain impairing the art of the deter- 
minist, but she believes that by dint of con- 
scious effort he achieved ultimately the seren- 
ity and detachment which art demands. She 
warns against overrating the writer because 
of his dazzling personality. She points out his 
sensitiveness as an asset to his observation of 
incongruities in human conduct and in the 
order of the universe. But it brought him the 
inner dilemma he could never fully resolve. 
He was a born reformer, but he came to doubt 
the efficacy of reform. So he raged vainly, or 
escaped to “patheticism.” A perfectionist, he 
saw reality as ugly, and beauty as a dream. 
But withal he felt himself compelled to write 
and so he developed as a literary artist. 

Conscientious studies both, for which every 
reader of Mark Twain is the wiser. We have 
not heretofore had as thorough an analysis of 
Mark Twain’s various styles as Mr. Branch 
offers us, and we have needed the many cor- 
rections of De Voto’s and Brooks’s assump- 
tions which Miss Bellamy brings out. Her 
discussion of the travel books breaks new 
ground and must be taken into account in any 
future discussion of Mark Twain as artist. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF > 


BY MORRIS T. KEETON 


in American thought. 


|| A definitive study of a pioneer in philosophy 
In the 1870’s and 80's, Edmund Montgomery’s ideas were a half century ahead of the time; 
today modern philosophy has caught up with his principle of vital organization—‘one of the 
most brilliant philosophical syntheses in the history of American thought.” 
Morris Keeton has rediscovered this brilliant scientist and philosopher who left the intellectual 
circles of Europe to live on an isolated South Texas plantation. He has brought Montgomery's 
ideas once more into sharp focus and has shown beyond question the importance of their place 


400 pages, including bibliography and complete index to Montgomery’s works $5.00 
UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


There is much in both books that is worth 
pondering over. 

I wonder, however, whether the time has 
not come for a little more rigid appraisal of 
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Mark Twain. I will admit that I have for 
years enjoyed his writings and still do. He is 
as American as anyone in our literature. His 
outlook, his humor, his style mark him as one 
of ours. But now that he is no longer with 
us, his popularity will inevitably decline. His 
craftsmanship is hardly that of the born 
writer. He had to rewrite too much. His moods 
shifted so constantly that he could not im- 
pose an inner unity on a work of art. 

In other words, Mark Twain was an anecdot- 
ist, who by sundry apprenticeships learned the 
art of occasionally striking out a memorable 
phrase, or even of making an episode convinc- 
ing, if he had heard the yarn before or had 
personally known the characters. But except 
for Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Fian, at 
least the greater part of these, and a few epi- 
sodes in other books, he was not a great writer. 
The Mysterious Stranger is praised by some, 
but to me its logic is specious. Even Mark 
Twain’s humor is too contrived for modern 
taste, and his work as a whole is so inorganic 
that it leaves only fragmentary impacts upon 


the reader. Ernest E. Leisy 
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Estes Park: Resort in the Rockies, by Edwin J. Foscue, Louis O. Quam (Review).... 224 
EVANS, OLIVER: Manhattan Funeral (Poem) 


Farrell, James: The Precise Content, by W. M. Frohock.............-...0000eeeee 39 
Fisst Time I Saw Huey, The, by Arthur Marvin Shaw..................-..00000e- 59 
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PLANAGAN, JOHN T.: The Permanence of Sherwood Anderson 


FLETCHER, JOHN GOULD: Cottonfield in Harvest 249 
Folk Laughter on the American Frontier, by Mody C. Boatright (Review)........ 218 
Free Cannot Federate Too Soon, The, by Clarence K. Streit... ...............00005. 225 
FROHOCK, W. M.: James Farrell: The Precise 39 
Frontier Justice, by Wayne Gard (Review) Spring, xiv 
GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I.: The Criticism of James T. Farrell......................-5. 189 
Grant of Kingdom, by Harvey Fergusson (Review)...........00000000000004 Autumn, xviii 
Hawk and Shadow, by Lawrence P. Spingarn (Poem)............0.0.0.00600 0000s 264 
HENDERSON, WILSON OWEN: To the Kwangju 233 
Herman Melville, by Newton Arvin (Review)............000ccccccccceeeeenceeee 223 
Hero With a Thousand Faces, The, by Joseph Campbell (Review)......... Winter, xiv 
Histrionic Mr. Poe, The, by N. Bryllion Fagin (Review)... 77 
Horses of the Conquest, The, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, edited 
by Robert Moorman Denhardt Spring, xv 
House of Breath, The, by William Goyen (Review)............66..0.60005 Autumn, xxi 
Indian by William Burford (Pow)... 6 
I Tell You "Bout Money, by James Pipes (Poem)... . 105 
KIDD, HARRY, JR.: The Lord’s Holy Business (Story)......... 27 
LEACH, JoseEPH : Crockett’s Almanacs and the Typical Texan....................... 88 
Literary Apprenticeship of Mark Twain, The, by Edgar Marquess Branch (Review). 295 
Lord’s Holy Business, The, by Harry Kidd, Jr. (Story). 27 
Mashatten Puneral, by Oliver 127 
Marble Boy, The, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin (Poem) 97 
Mark Twain as a Literary Artist, by Gladys Carmen Bellamy (Keview).......... 295 
Mary Austin and the Earth Performance, by Vernon Young....................645. 153 
MASON, MASON JORDAN: Dale Heiner Speaking Plain (Poem).................... 178 
wastans, Botanically Speaking (Poems)... 232 
Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and Bread, by Frank Tannenbaum 
Navaho Religion: A Study of Symbolism, by Gladys A. Reichard (Review)......... 222 
Novel of Violence in America, The: 1920-1950, by W. M. Frohock 
Of Human Resources and the South, by Joseph Ross..... ee 276 
OWENS, WILLIAM A.: Somebody Touched Me (Story)...........6000ccceecneennees 99 


PAYNE, ROBERT G.: “There Will be No War” 
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PEARCE, T. M.: The Poet as Artist 


Permanence of Sherwood Anderson, The, by John T. Flanagan...............-+-055 170 
Progress: A Dialogue, by Peter Viereck (Poemt)...........cccccccccsccccccccsecs 98 
Prophets of Deceit, by Leo Lowenthal, Norbert Guterman.....................0065 293 
Quest for Myth, by Richard Chase (Review)........... 76 
Real Story in the Motion Picture, The, by John Rosenfield................ Summer, viii 
Rehearsal for Destruction, by Paul Massing 293 
Rio Grande, The: River of Destiny, by Laura Gilpin (Review)................4.:- 71 
River Runing Red, bp W. 49 
Rocky Mountain Country, by Albert N. Williams (Review)............6.0000eeeeee 220 
ROSENFIELD, JOHN: Cannons to the Left, Cannons to the Right.............. Winter, iii 
Showmanship for Self-Confident Texans............... Autumn, xii 
The Critical Error: Labels versus Values............... Spring, viii 
The Real Story in the Motion Picture................. Summer, viii 
ross, : Of Human Resources and the 276 
SANDERS, RUTH M.: At Such Speed Forward (Poem)... ..........0cccceeccecceeees 248 
Sense of Direction, by Casper (Sarg)... 179 
Shakespeare of London, by Marchette Chute (Review). 291 
Shakespeare's World of Images, by Donald A. Stauffer (Review)...............44. 74 
SHAW, ARTHUR MARVIN: The First Time I Saw Huey................cccceeccccees 59 
Showmanship for Self-Confident Texans, by John Rosenfield.............. Autumn, xii 
Somebody Touched Me, by William A. Owens (Story)...........0cccccceceeeeneee 99 
Southwest Goethe Festival: A Collection of Nine Papers, 

Spanish Pueblo Fallacy, The, by John B. Jacksom..........c.cccccccescccccsccees 19 
SPINGARN, LAWRENCE P.: Hawk and Shadow (Poem)..........ccccccsesccccccccees 264 
STREIT, CLARENCE K.: The Free Cannot Federate Too Soon...............ceeceeeeees 225 
Supper by a Muse, by Virgie Bernhardt (Poem).........cccccccccccccccsccccscees 205 
To the Kwangju Station, by Wilson Owen Henderson.............6:cce0eeeeeeeeee 233 
Trader at Taos, The, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 114 
peran: Progress: A Dialogue (Poem)... 98 
Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth, by Henry Nash Smith 

Walk on Tuesday Afternoon, A, by David Cornel DeJong (Poem)................. 169 
Walking with a Cane in Autumn, by David Cornel DeJong (Poem)................. 258 
What ShOuld Teachers Swear?, by C. 240 
WOODWARD, MARY TYSON: As Autumn Ends 58 
Writer andl Bile Regions, The, J. 81 


Writings from Willa Cather’s Campus Years, edited by James R. Shively (Review)... 290 
YOUNG, VERNON: Mary Austin and the Earth\Performance.....................0085 
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Convenient to all business locations... 
450 beautiful rooms each with a bath... 


overlooking downtown Dallas... 


reasonable rates...excellent dining service 


LAWRENCE W. MANGOLD 


General Manager 
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| DALLAS’ LEADING HOTEL 


A Political Story of 
High Crimes and « 
Misdemeanors 


THE CASE OF 


JOHN C.WATROUS 


UNITED STATES JUDGE FOR TEXAS 


by 


WALACE HAWKINS 


HARGES were made against John C. Watrous, Texas’ first Federal 

judge, which resulted in impeachment proceedings and congressional 
investigations lasting fourteen years. Through all of the controversy, 
Judge Watrous successfully sustained himself, but theré has remained 
a cloud on his name. 


N THIS book, the first full-scale work on the Watrous case, Walace 

Hawkins gives the background of events leading to the long-drawn- 
out investigation, and sets forth the many issues involved. He does not, 
however, express an opinion on the case; he asks the reader to make up 
his own mind as to the guilt or innocence of Watrous. 


ESIGNED by Carl Hertzog, THE CASE OF JOHN C, WATROUS 
is a companion volume to Walace Hawkins’ earlier book El Sal 
del Rey. Reproduced in the present book are court writs, letters, and 
documents—all published for the first time. There are photographs 
or drawings of all the early court buildings in Galveston, Brownsville, 
Tyler, and Austin. 
Of primary importance to lawyers and legal historians, THE CASE 
OF JOHN C. WATROUS is also of value to students of Texas history 
and of interest to the general reader. 
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Limited Edition 
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A Carl Hertzog Book 
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